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ABOUT    GARDENING 

/""*  ARDENING  is  a  good  game,  whether  you  play  it  in  fun 
or  in  earnest ;  whether  you  plant  things  at  haphazard 
to  see  what  will  happen,  or  go  about  it  with  knowledge  and 
intention.  Sooner  or  later  the  haphazard  way  will  be  given 
up,  for,  as  with  everything  that  interests  you,  you  want  if  you 
are  going  to  do  it  at  all,  to  do  it  well.  And  the  discovery  is 
soon  made  that  there  is  a  lot  to  learn  about  it,  that  it  is 
worth  learning,  and  that  it  is  going  to  take  too  long  to  find 
it  all  out -for  oneself.  Hundreds  of  lives  have  been  spent  in 
finding  out  how  best  to  dig  and  to  sow  and  to  plant,  in  trying 
experiments  and  trying  and  trying  again,  and  now  a  great 
deal  of  experience  is  ready  to  your  hand,  to  save  you  many 
disappointments.  So  now  if  you  want  to  sow  seeds  you 
can  use  the  services  of  the  gardeners  that  have  gone  before 
you,  and  set  about  it  in  the  way  that  will  give  yours  the 
best  chance.  And  this  book  is  going  to  tell  you  some  of 
the  things  you  will  want  to  know  first. 

But  each  gardener  has  to  find  out  much  for  himself.    For 
instance,  the  book  is  going  to  tell  you  of  many  flowers  that 
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like  sunny  places  and  many  that  like  shade,  but  rules  like 
that  cannot  be  applied  very  literally.  A  shady  place  in  one 
garden  may  be  much  drier  than  the  sunniest  place  in  a 
garden  in  another  part  of  the  country ;  and  many  flowers  that 
need  shade  for  most  of  the  day  in  Devonshire  may  be  thank- 
ful for  all  the  sunshine  they  can  get  in  Scotland.  Again, 
many  flowers  that  like  shade  in  a  light,  porous  soil  should 
have  sunshine  where  the  soil  is  heavy  and  damp ;  and  those 
may  need  shade  in  shallow  soil  that  can  stand  the  full  sun 
gaily  where  they  get  their  roots  deep  down  in  cool  moist 
earth.  Fortunately  most  of  our  garden  flowers  are  ready  to 
bloom  for  us  in  any  conditions  that  are  fairly  near  what  they 
would  choose  for  themselves  as  the  best  possible ;  but  you 
see  there  are  lots  of  things  to  find  out  for  yourself,  and  more 
than  ample  scope  for  making  interesting  experiments  and 
for  using  judgment. 

That  is  perhaps  what  makes  the  gardener's  time  pass  so 
quickly.  I  know  of  no  occupation  that  speeds  one  through  the 
months  so  fast,  or  binds  one's  interest  so  exclusively  to  the 
mere  passing  of  the  seasons.  All  one's  flowers  pass  so  soon, 
and  while  enjoying  them  and  giving  full  attention  to 
their  present  needs,  one  must  at  the  same  time  have  in 
view  the  state  of  the  garden  months  ahead,  when  all  its 
present  wealth  will  be  gone,  and  there  must  be  other  flowers 
ready  to  make  as  brave  a  show.  For  it  is  one  of  the  joys 
of  the  garden  that  there  is  no  time  of  the  year  that  does  not 
concern  itself  with  beginnings ;  and  it  is  your  preparation  for 
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them,  your  attention  to  them  long  before  they  are  there,  that 
makes  most  for  the  success  of  your  plants,  and  the  future 
needs  far  more  thought  than  the  present. 

To  be  a  successful  gardener,  therefore,  you  must  be  in 
earnest  about  it  enough  to  give  your  garden  a  good  deal  of 
thought ;  but  it  will  repay  you  a  hundredfold  in  the  interest 
of  it  and  the  quite  unreasonable  amount  of  pleasure  you 
will  have  in  your  success.  For  it  is  absurdly  true  that  whole 
gardens  full  of  gorgeous  flowers  grown  by  other  people  will 
not  give  you  half  the  joy  you  will  have  from  even  a  tiny 
corner  that  is  aglow  with  the  results  of  your  own  efforts. 
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SOIL 

HPHE  first  thing  to  consider  in  your  garden  is  the  soil. 
You  expect  of  the  soil  that,  with  the  air  and  the  rain 
and  the  sunshine,  it  shall  produce  flowers  for  you  from 
the  seeds  that  you  entrust  it  with,  and  give  them  food 
as  they  grow.  So,  to  begin  with,  you  must  make  it  as 
right  as  possible. 

Old  garden  soil  will  grow  almost  anything  for  you,  if  other 
conditions  are  suitable,  and  only  requires  that  you  shall 
give  back  to  it  what  you  take  from  it.  That  is  to  say, 
that  you  shall  give  it  manure  or  leaf-mould  when  it  is 
necessary,  to  make  up  for  the  good  that  has  been  taken 
from  it  by  greedy  plants. 

If  your  soil  is  limestone  or  very  sandy,  and  so  porous 
that  all  the  rain-water  runs  away  at  once,  then  only  those 
plants  that  like  thin,  dry  soil  would  have  a  chance,  and 
the  others  would  all  die  for  want  of  nourishment.  There 
you  must  have  lots  of  manure  dug  in  to  enrich  the  soil 
and  to  retain  moisture.  You  must  supply  "humus" — 
that  is,  the  dark  substance  that  results  from  quite  decayed 
vegetable  matter — which  gives  directly  back  to  the  earth 
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the  nourishment  the  plants  took  from  it,  with  much  it 
has  gained  from  the  sun  and  the  air.  It  is  what  all  plants 
need,  and  good  soil  always  contains  much  of  it.  So,  when 
you  sweep  up  dead  leaves  do  not  burn  them,  but  keep  them 
in  a  tidy  pile,  and  then  fork  them  into  your  garden. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  your  soil  is  heavy  clay  that  does 
not  let  the  water  drain  away  at  all,  then  you  must  get 
light,  gritty  stuff,  sand  and  lime,  and  try  to  break  up  the 
sticky  clods  by  mixing  in  more  porous  things — the  ashes 
of  any  vegetable  refuse  that  has  been  burnt,  wood  ashes, 
as  they  are  called,  and  old  manure. 

For  all  soil,  and  for  heavy  soil  in  particular,  the  frost 
is  one  of  your  best  friends,  and  so  autumn  digging  is 
important.  Wherever  you  have  a  spare  space — perhaps 
you  have  taken  out  summer  annuals  and  want  to  prepare 
your  ground  for  planting  in  early  spring — dig  it  over, 
put  in  what  manure  you  require,  and  what  leaf-mould  you 
can  spare,  and  always  leave  the  top  rough  and  open  to 
let  the  frost  get  in  about  it.  If  heavy  rains  come  and  lay  it 
down,  leaving  the  surface  close  and  air-tight,  open  it  up 
again  with  a  fork  before  the  frost  comes. 

All  soil,  even  about  your  perennial  plants,  should  be 
forked  over  on  the  surface  late  in  autumn  and  left  as  rough 
as  general  tidiness  will  permit,  so  that  the  frost  or  your 
top-dressing  may  have  every  chance  to  work  its  magic 
for  you. 

As  a  general  rule  use  manure  that  has  been  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  time.  And  in  treating  a  whole  bed,  it 
must  be  dug  in  quite  deep.  That  keeps  the  soil  moist, 
but  does  not  hurt  those  plants  that  do  not  like  to  touch 
manure. 
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These  diggings-in  of  manure  that  are  so  important,  are 
hard  work,  and  a  child  does  not  often  have  to  do  it,  but 
in  case  he  should  have  to,  he  must  know  how.  Begin 
by  taking  out,  at  the  corner  of  the  piece  of  ground,  a  full 
spade's  depth  of  earth  and  put  this  in  a  pile  outside  the 
bed.  Now  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  its  share  of 
manure,  then  take  the  spadeful  next  to  that  along  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  tilt  it  into  the  hole  on  the  top  of  the 
manure,  and  put  manure  in  the  new  hole  you  have  made, 
and  so  on  till  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  bed.  Then  another 
row  of  spadefuls  must  be  taken  out  and  put  back  on  the 
top  of  manure,  and  so  on  until  all  the  plot  has  been 
turned  over  with  the  spade,  and  all  has  had  manure ;  when 
you  come  to  the  last  hole,  it  must  be  filled  with  the 
soil  you  took  from  the  first  of  all.  Another  way  is  to  dig 
a  trench  right  along  the  bed,  lay  manure  along  the  bottom, 
and  turn  into  it  the  earth  from  the  next  trench,  and  so 
until  your  ground  is  covered. 

Where  you  have  plants  that  are  not  to  be  disturbed,  the 
manure  must  be  laid  as  a  "top-dressing"  over  the  bed 
after  the  plants  have  been  cut  down  in  autumn.  This 
protects  their  roots  from  too  great  cold  in  winter,  and  the 
rain  going  through  it,  carries  food  down  to  them ;  then 
in  spring  what  remains  of  the  manure  may  be  lightly 
forked  into  the  earth. 


BULBS 

"\"\  THEN  you  plant  seeds  a  great  deal  must  happen 
^  before  your  flowers  come ;  everything  —  leaves 
stems,  and  flowers — has  to  be  formed  through  many  stages 
of  delicate  development.  When  you  plant  bulbs,  all  the 
various  parts  are  already  formed,  and  they  are  longing  to 
be  given  a  chance  to  come  out  and  grow  big  and  beautiful, 
so  that  to  get  fine  flowers  from  bulbs  requires  less  care 
and  trouble  than  to  get  them  in  any  other  way.  They 
will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  they  may  be  transplanted 
and  packed  close  together  in  bowls,  or  pots,  or  in  groups 
in  the  garden-beds  in  a  way  that  would  kill  any  other  sort 
of  plant,  and  yet  they  will  bloom  handsomely.  They  can 
also  be  taken  out  after  their  leaves  have  withered  quite 
down,  and  be  allowed  to  dry  and  then  planted  again  next 
autumn,  if  you  must  have  their  place  for  other  things 
in  summer. 

It  is,  however,  enormously  worth  while  to  give  them  the 
care  they  will  so  generously  do  without,  and  to  leave  them 
in  peace.  They  will  repay  you  many  times.  If  you  plant 
a  group  of  half  a  dozen  daffodils  in  a  favourable  place  and 
not  too  close  together,  after  four  or  five  years,  when  you 
dig  them  up  to  divide  them  again  and  separate  them  out, 
you  will  find  very  many  more  than  the  original  six ;  and  in 
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the  meantime  they  will  have  flowered  in  a  natural  clump 
that  is  much  more  pleasing  than  the  more  regular  group 
you  would  have  from  a  fresh  planting  each  year. 

If  by  a  happy  fortune  you  have  control  of  a  grassy  bank, 
put  into  it  all  the  bulbs  you  can  spare  and  leave  them  to 
spread  and  grow  at  their  pleasure.  But  the  grass  must  not 
be  cut  until  the  leaves  have  so  withered  down  that  they 
will  come  out  easily  when  you  pull  them  without  any  force. 
The  bulbs  absolutely  need  the  leaves  to  take  down  nourish- 
ment to  them,  so  that  if  you  let  the  leaves  be  cut,  you  will 
have  poor  flowers  next  year.  A  piece  of  ground  under 
trees  where  no  summer  flowers  will  grow,  will  give  you 
a  charming  spring  garden,  before  the  leaves  have  come  on 
the  trees  to  keep  the  sun  off  or  to  drip  water  down  on 
your  flowers.  Plant  daffodils,  crocuses,  squills,  and  snow- 
drops, white  and  blue  hyacinths — whatever  you  can  spare, 
year  by  year. 

To  plant  bulbs  under  grass,  you  must  lift  the  turf,  using 
a  sharp  spade  to  cut  it  first  in  square  pieces  and  then  to 
cut  it  up  from  the  soil.  Dig  up  and  loosen  the  soil  a 
little  before  planting,  and  put  your  bulbs  in  not  so  deep 
as  you  would  if  there  were  no  grass  blanket  to  go  on  the 
top ;  replace  the  turf  and  tramp  it  down. 

On  the  whole,  bulbs  prefer  an  open,  porous  soil.  They 
do  not  like  fresh  manure,  so  if  the  soil  is  poor,  put  in 
manure  so  deep  that  the  roots  will  not  immediately  reach 
it ;  but  bulbs  that  remain  in  the  ground  should  have  their 
share  of  top-dressing. 

I  think  nothing  will  give  you  more  pleasure  in  your 
garden  than  the  earliest  of  your  spring  flowers.  When 
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the  tiny  green  spikes  begin  to  show,  there  are  no  faded 
leaves,  for  the  winter  has  cleaned  and  tidied  everything,  and 
against  the  bare,  wintry  earth  they  are  so  new,  so  fresh, 
and  so  perfect.  And  when  the  flowers  come,  their  intense 
colours  make  delicate  jewel-work,  for  it  is  all  the  little 
ones  that  come  first. 

As  a  general  rule,  these  may  be  planted  in  rows  along 
the  front  of  your  beds,  but  the  larger  sorts  look  far  better 
in  groups.  And  your  rows  must  not  be  rows  of  single 
bulbs  if  you  want  to  get  the  best  effect  from  them,  but 
they  must  be  three  or  four  deep.  If  you  haven't  enough 
for  a  broad  row,  rather  plant  them  in  groups.  In  choosing 
your  bulbs,  do  not  have  a  lot  of  different  kinds,  but  make 
up  your  mind  what  you  want  most,  and  have  enough  of 
each  kind  to  show  it  off  to  the  best  advantage.  Of 
daffodils  you  want  at  least  six  in  a  group,  and  of  the 
little  bulbs  from  twelve  to  twenty,  except  in  the  rockery, 
where  you  would  put  three  or  four  together. 

The  very  earliest  is  the  WINTER  ACONITE,  with  its  little 
flowers  of  buttercup  gold,  set  in  a  wheel  of  green  leaves. 
The  bulbs  should  be  a  couple  of  inches  deep,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  apart  from  one  another.  With  them  bloom 
the  first  of  the  SNOWDROPS.  They  should  also  be  two  inches 
deep.  The  late-flowering  snowdrops  come  at  the  same 
time  as  SCILLA,  and  look  their  best  beside  the  scilla's  intense 
blue,  so  these  should  be  planted  together,  not  mixing  the 
bulbs,  but  putting  a  row  of  one  behind  a  row  of  the  other, 
or  little  groups  of  both  about  your  rockery  (Plate  III.). 
"  SNOW  GLORY  "  is  a  name  given  to  a  plant  whose  flowers 
are  very  like  the  scilla,  but  larger  and  with  white 
centres. 
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CROCUSES  demand  rather  more  care  than  those  others, 
because  of  the  attraction  they  have  for  sparrows,  who  nip 
through  the  flowers  at  the  base,  so  that  the  heads  fall  on 
the  ground.  Before  the  colour  begins  to  show,  you  should 
put  in  little  wooden  pegs  outside  them,  and  from  those 
make  black  cotton  thread  cross  and  recross  above  them. 
This  frightens  the  sparrows,  and  as  it  cannot  be  seen  at 
a  little  distance,  it  does  not  spoil  the  effect  of  your  flowers. 
The  pale  lilac  and  white  "  Scotch  Crocus,"  and  purple  and 
white  ones  can  be  grown  in  bowls  in  the  house  and  are  lovely 
in  a  sunny  window ;  but  the  yellow  ones  will  not  flower 
in  the  house.  Where  you  have  bulbs  flowering  in  grass, 
do  not  forget  the  AUTUMN  CROCUS,  that  sends  up  its  leaves 
early,  and  then,  all  unguarded  by  leaves,  its  flowers,  in 
autumn,  when  there  are  no  other  flowering  bulbs  in  your 
wild  garden. 

Anemone  nemorosa  is  the  little  wild  wood  anemone,  of 
which  there  is  also  a  double  kind;  and  a  beautiful  pale- 
blue  variety  is  called  Robmsoniana.  The  Apennine 
anemone  is  blue,  too,  and  all  of  these  are  pretty  growing 
in  grass,  in  the  front  of  a  border,  or  in  a  rockery. 

To  plant  the  bigger  sorts  of  HYACINTHS  you  must  make 
your  hole  at  least  eight  inches  deep  to  have  four  or  five 
inches  of  earth  on  the  top  of  your  bulb.  They  should  be 
planted  in  October,  in  groups  of  half  a  dozen,  with  six 
inches  between  the  bulbs. 

In  buying  hyacinths  always  choose  for  the  garden  the 
single  sorts,  and  keep  the  stiff  double  ones  for  growing 
indoors  only,  where  they  are  not  out  of  keeping  with  their 
artificial  position. 
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Dutch  hyacinths  do  not  generally  improve  and  increase 
in  this  country.  Leave  them  in  the  ground  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  do  not  expect  them  to  do  so  well  the  second  year 
as  the  first,  and  when  you  are  dissatisfied  with  them  you 
had  better  take  them  out  and  plant  fresh  ones. 

The  wild  hyacinth,  or  bluebell,  of  our  woods  should  fill, 
with  its  mist  of  blue,  patches  at  the  back  of  beds,  under 
trees.  Its  name  in  the  catalogues  is  Scilla  nutans  or  Sdlla 
JestaliSy  and  there  are  white  and  rosy  varieties  to  be  had 
(Plate  XXX.). 

Do  not  omit  from  your  garden  the  grape-hyacinth,  or 
muscari)  whose  little  ball-shaped  flowers  are  set  close 
together  up  its  small  stem,  pearl-white  and  a  lovely  clear 
shade  of  blue.  Plant  them  on  the  rockery,  or  in  groups  of 
a  dozen  in  the  flower-bed,  perhaps  contrasting  the  blue  sort 
with  white  wild  hyacinths.  They  should  be  two  inches 
deep  in  the  earth,  and  two  apart.  They  are  quite  hardy 
and  may  be  left  for  years. 

To  grow  hyacinths  in  glasses,  let  the  water  almost  but 
not  quite  touch  the  bulb,  and  put  a  piece  of  charcoal  in 
each  glass  to  keep  the  water  fresh.  Keep  the  bulbs  in  a 
dark  but  airy  place  for  a  few  weeks  until  they  have  sent  out 
strong  roots. 

TULIPS  are  hardier  than  Dutch  hyacinths,  and  will  come 
up  for  several  years  if  left  undisturbed.  They  should  be 
lifted,  divided  and  replanted  about  every  three  years. 
There  are  many  sorts,  and  you  may  choose  some  early- 
flowering  and  some  later  ones  to  prolong  their  stay  with 
you.  But  if  you  want  to  arrange  two  colours  that  you 
think  will  look  well  together,  see  that  you  get  bulbs  that 
will  flower  at  the  same  time.  Plant  them  in  October, 
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three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  the  same  distance  apart,  in 
groups  of  four  or  six  (Plate  II.). 

"  When  daffodils  begin  to  peer 

•  »••••• 

Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year." 

And  however  small  your  garden,  and  however  limited  your 
choice  of  flowers  must  be,  I  think  the  DAFFODIL  will  not  be 
left  out.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  kinds  to  choose 
from,  but  at  least  one  of  them  I  think  you  will  feel  you 
must  have.  You  may  prefer  the  long  trumpet  of  blazing 
gold  of  the  "Emperor"  or  "Henry  Irving,"  the  shorter 
trumpet  and  fine  proportion  of  "  Sir  Watkin,"  the  shallow 
cup  of  the  Barrii  Conspicuus  type,  or  some  of  the  graceful 
star-like  narcissi,  whose  cup  is  represented  by  a  close  little 
frill-edge,  often  of  a  deeper  shade  than  the  rest  of  the 
flower.  The  Narcissus poeticus,  or  "Pheasant's  Eye,"  is  the 
pure  white  one  with  scarlet  rim  that  is  so  well  known  and 
has  such  a  delightful  scent.  There  are  the  double  yellow 
ones,  and  there  is  the  lovely  pure  white  double  poeticus, 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  reliable  as  most  of  the  tribe.  There 
are  the  little  heavily  scented  jonquils,  and  the  polyanthus 
narcissus  that  has  a  group  of  small  flowers  growing  from 
each  sheath.  There  are  so  many  beautiful  varieties  that  it 
would  take  a  very  big  garden  indeed  to  show  them  all.  If 
you  have  only  a  small  garden,  have  four  or  six  in  a  group  of 
some  one  of  the  large  kinds,  plant  them  five  inches  deep 
and  as  much  apart.  And,  perhaps,  you  will  have  a  group 
of  six  or  eight  of  one  of  the  small  kinds,  planting  them 
three  or  four  inches  deep  and  three  apart. 

As  with  other  bulbs,  do  not  cut  the  leaves  when   they 
wither ;  they  may  be  drawn  together  and  tied  in  a  loose 
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knot  to  keep  them  from  straggling  untidily,  until  they  are 
ready  to  come  out  with  a  touch  (Plates  II.,  IV.,  V.,  XXXI. ). 

SOME    SUMMER-FLOWERING    BULBS 

The  SUMMER  SNOW-FLAKE  is  a  hardy  bulb  whose  flowers 
will  be  welcome  in  early  summer  when  the  daffodils  are 
over  and  before  your  beds  are  aglow  with  summer  flowers. 
It  is  like  a  large  snowdrop,  growing  in  little  clusters  on  a 
tall  stem,  in  the  manner  of  the  polyanthus  narcissus.  Like 
a  daffodil,  it  will  increase  where  its  home  suits  it,  and  may 
be  left  for  years  undisturbed.  It  should  be  planted  in 
October,  three  inches  deep. 

Where  the  soil  gets  plenty  of  moisture  and  is  rather  heavy, 
the  MEADOW  FRITILLARY  or  "  Snake's  Head  "  will  grow  well. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  October,  two  inches  deep 
and  two  apart,  and  after  the  flowering  season  in  April  and 
May  the  stems  and  grass  should  be  allowed  to  ripen,  as 
with  other  bulbous  plants,  before  being  cut.  The  flower  is 
shaped  like  a  tulip,  but  hangs  down  from  a  slender  stalk  : 
it  is  soft  purple  and  pink  or  creamy  white,  and  very  unlike 
other  flowers  in  that  it  is  spotted  with  a  darker  colour. 

The  Snake's  Head  grows  only  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  high,  but  it  is  a  near  relation  of  the  tall  CROWN 
IMPERIAL,  whose  straight  stem  carries  at  the  top  a  fine 
crown  of  drooping  flame-coloured  flowers,  surmounted  by  a 
tuft  of  green.  These  large  bulbs  want  six  or  eight  inches  of 
earth  above  them,  and  nearly  a  foot  of  elbow  room.  They 
have  a  strong  scent  that  you  may  not  like. 

MONTBRETIA  is  a  late-flowering  plant  of  similar  shades  of 
orange,  yellow,  and  scarlet,  with  the  same  love  of  moisture, 
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but  it  prefers  a  light  soil.  It  grows  about  two  feet  high, 
and  should  be  planted  three  inches  deep,  in  groups.  In 
very  cold  climates  it  is  better  not  to  plant  until  February  or 
March,  as  severe  frosts  will  kill  the  roots ;  but  in  the  south 
they  should  be  put  in  late  in  October.  They  will  grow 
well  and  increase  where  they  can  be  left  alone  for  a  few 
years,  but  always  they  must  have  a  mound  of  leaves  or 
ashes  to  protect  them  in  a  hard  winter. 

The  growing  of  the  GLADIOLUS  is  not  quite  so  simple 
as  that  of  the  flowers  we  have  just  been  considering,  for 
it  is  not  quite  hardy,  and  is  better  not  left  in  the  ground 
all  the  year;  or  where  in  mild  districts  it  may  be  left,  it 
needs  a  little  mound  of  ashes  above  it  to  keep  it  warm  in 
very  cold  weather.  When  the  flower  is  over  its  root  dies, 
but  a  new  "  corm,"  or  root,  forms  on  the  top  of  the  old  one. 
At  least  every  second  year,  and  in  cold  places  every  year, 
you  must  lift  the  roots  after  the  flowering  is  over  and  hang 
them  up  in  the  sun  until  the  leaves  have  quite  withered ; 
then,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  off  the  stem  close  to  the  top 
of  the  corm ;  cut  off  the  dead  corm,  and  the  little  rootlets 
that  have  formed,  and  let  the  new  corm  still  dry  for  a  few 
days ;  then  store  the  corms  in  a  dry  place,  cool  but  pro- 
tected from  frost,  until  it  is  time  to  plant  them  again. 

There  are  early  and  late-flowering  Gladioli.  Of  the 
early  ones  the  easiest  to  manage  is  the  Gladiolus  nanus,  a 
dwarf  kind  which  should  be  planted  in  October  or  early 
November,  to  flower  in  May  or  June.  The  August  and 
September  ones  should  be  put  in  towards  the  end  of  March, 
and  perhaps  to  prolong  their  season  you  will  plant  another 
group  three  weeks  later,  if  you  have  room  for  them. 
Choose  the  kind  called  Brenchleyensis,  as  it  is  compara- 
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lively  easy  to  grow,  and  plant  with  three  inches  of  soil 
above,  and  eight  inches  between  the  roots. 

When  they  begin  to  grow  tall  they  must  have  support. 
Put  long  sticks  in  behind  them,  and  tie  them  carefully  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  bass  or  something  that 
will  not  cut  their  stems. 

Remember  that  the  Gladiolus  prefers  an  open  soil,  so 
dig  up  in  autumn  the  place  it  is  to  have  in  spring,  that  the 
frost  may  help  to  make  it  crumbly. 
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kinds  of  lilies  will  do  very  well  in  your  mixed 
border  if  you  can  give  them  well-drained  soil.  They 
like  a  lot  of  moisture,  but  the  soil  must  be  porous  so  that 
it  does  not  lie  actually  wet  about  the  bulb.  If  your  soil  is 
heavy  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dig  out  quite  a  big  hole,  and  fill 
it  with  earth  mixed  with  leaf-mould  and  sand,  and  some 
peat,  and  plant  your  bulbs  in  that.  You  sometimes  see 
lilies  of  various  kinds  growing  at  the  edge  of  a  rhododendron 
bed.  That  is  because  they  like  the  same  sort  of  soil,  and 
principally  because  the  bushes  give  the  lilies  the  shelter 
from  too  hot  sun  and  from  winds  and  from  frost  that  suits 
them  best.  If  you  can  give  them  that  shelter  by  planting 
them  beside  shrubs  they  will  be  grateful  for  it ;  and  if  you 
cannot,  let  their  neighbours  in  the  border  be  tall  enough 
to  give  them  some  protection. 

The  "  Madonna,"  or  "  Queen  Lily,"  has  the  grace,  the 
delicate  scent,  and  the  purity  of  whiteness  that  the  poets 
teach  us  to  look  for  in  a  lily.  It  is  the  best  known  and 
grows  everywhere,  and  it  is  the  one  you  will  first  want  in 
your  garden.  It  flowers  in  June,  then  later  in  the  summer 
begins  to  grow  new  leaves,  so  that  it  does  not  have  a  sleep- 
ing time  like  the  daffodil  bulb,  and  must  be  transplanted 

very  carefully  and  not  kept  out  of  the  ground  long.     Get 
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your  plants  straight  from  the  ground  in  August,  and  plant 
them  in  quarters  that  have  been  made  quite  right  for  them, 
and  then  leave  them  undisturbed  for  years.  Lilies  do  not 
like  even  to  have  the  ground  above  them  forked  up  and 
moved  about  as  most  flowers  do.  Three  or  four  bulbs 
should  be  planted  about  nine  inches  apart  from  one  another 
and  five  inches  deep.  The  lily-bulb  is  big  and  is  made  of 
thick  fleshy  scales,  and  from  the  base  of  it  fibrous  roots 
grow.  Unfortunately  the  Madonna  Lily  is  subject  to  a  par- 
ticular disease,  a  sort  of  brown  mouldiness  that  spreads 
over  leaves  and  stem  and  makes  the  plant  poor  and  sickly. 
As  a  protection  against  this  malady  dust  the  bulb  before 
planting  with  flower  of  sulphur,  blowing  it  in  among  the 
scales.  If  the  disease  does  attack  your  lilies,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  burn  the  plants  and  plant  new  ones 
in  a  different  part  of  the  garden. 

Some  people  will  tell  you  to  cut  off  with  scissors  the 
yellow  anthers,  lest  the  pollen  stain  the  petals ;  and  certainly 
the  flowers  thus  last  longer ;  but  I  hope  you  would  dislike  far 
more  to  see  them  incomplete,  maimed  of  their  big  golden 
bars,  than  with  the  yellow  smudge  that  comes  in  the  course 
of  nature  (Plate  VI.). 

The  Martagon  Lilies  have  their  petals  curled  right  back 
and  are  called  "Turks'  Caps,"  from  the  shape  of  the  flower. 
They  are  quite  hardy,  but  should  have  some  shade,  and 
deep,  peaty  soil.  The  white  kind  is  the  most  beautiful,  but 
not  quite  so  dependable,  and  it  likes  a  very  sheltered  place. 
These  should  be  planted  in  September  or  October,  with  the 
ground  made  fairly  firm,  and  should  not  be  disturbed  for 
years  (Plate  XXIX.). 

Lilium   testaceum   is   a  very  fine  tall  lily  related  to  the 
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Martagons,  with  clusters  of  small  flowers,  apricot-coloured, 
with  scarlet  anthers.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
should  be  planted  in  November.  All  lilies,  and  especially 
the  Martagon  kinds,  have  a  way  of  taking  a  rest  for  a  year, 
which  must  not  discourage  you.  They  will  flower  with  all 
the  more  energy  the  next  year. 

There  are  some  lilies  that  grow  a  second  group  of  roots, 
coming  from  the  stem,  above  the  bulb.  These  must  be 
planted  deeper  than  the  others  to  allow  a  good  covering 
of  earth  above  the  upper  roots.  Of  these  Lilium 
croceum  is  the  name  of  the  common  "  Orange  Lily," 
which  is  very  easily  grown.  If  it  is  left  undisturbed  it 
should  improve  year  after  year.  Plant  clumps  of  four 
or  six  bulbs,  seven  inches  deep,  in  autumn.  They  may 
go  in  the  mixed  border,  but  their  purple-spotted,  brilliant 
orange-colour  must  be  placed  with  some  care,  and  looks 
best  against  a  background  of  dark  foliage.  It  flowers  at 
the  end  of  June  or  in  July. 

Of  the  Tiger  Lilies  the  best  is  Lilium  Tigrinium 
splendens,  which  grows  six  feet  high,  and  bears  in  August 
and  September  buff-orange  flowers  spotted  with  black. 
Plant  in  November  with  full  two  inches  of  earth  above  the 
top  of  the  bulbs. 

Lilium  elegans  is  a  dwarf,  growing  only  about  a  foot 
high,  but  with  big  flowers  of  bright  orange-red  that  come 
early  in  July  (Plate  XXXIL). 

The  "  Day  Lily "  (Hemerocattis)  is  a  quite  hardy  bulb 
that  gives  a  constant  succession  of  yellow  and  orange 
flowers  for  some  weeks  in  June  and  July,  each  individual 
flower  lasting  only  for  one  day. 

"  Lily  of  the  Valley  "  should  have  thoroughly  good  porous 
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soil  and  a  shady  position.  Plant  the  crowns  two  or  three 
inches  apart  and  just  covered  with  earth,  and  leave  them 
for  years.  When  they  have  spread  and  increased  so  much 
as  to  need  division,  divide  and  replant  in  November 
(Plate  II.). 
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IRISES 

T  F  there  is  a  flower  that  deserves  a  whole  big  garden  for 
itself,  it  is  the  Iris.  The  damp  places,  the  dry  places, 
the  cold,  heavy  soil,  and  the  warm,  sandy  soil,  the  mixed 
border,  the  wild  garden,  and  the  rockery — there  is  some 
kind  of  iris  ready  to  fill  each  one  cheerfully  and  becomingly. 
And  the  regret  of  most  iris-lovers  must  be  that  they  have 
not  room  enough  for  all  its  beautiful  humours  and  fancies. 
It  will  grow  any  height  from  four  inches  to  six  feet,  flower 
any  time  from  December  to  August,  and  its  colours  and 
blendings  of  colours  are  unlimited. 

We  may  divide  irises  first  into  two  sorts,  according  to 
their  roots.  One  kind  grows  from  a  bulb,  like  a  narcissus, 
and  the  other  has  what  is  called  a  rhizome,  a  creeping  root- 
like  stem  that  lives  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  which 
fibrous  roots  go  down. 

The  bulbs  are  of  two  sorts,  called  English  and  Spanish. 
The  English  ones  flower  rather  later  than  the  Spanish, 
about  the  end  of  June  and  July.  They  have  broad  flowers, 
white,  and  many  shades  of  blue,  violet,  and  purple.  The 
Spanish  include  fine  yellows  and  bronze  as  well.  Their 
flowers  are  smaller  with  narrow  petals  (Plate  XIII.). 

The  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  September  and  they 
should  have  a  thoroughly  well-drained  soil,  as  they  cannot 
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bear  to  be  wet  through  the  winter ;  they  want  a  sheltered 
though  sunny  position,  as  a  high  wind  may  double  up  their 
slender  stems.  Put  them  in  groups,  as  you  do  daffodils, 
with  at  least  four  inches  to  each  bulb,  and  leave  them  un- 
disturbed so  long  as  they  do  well.  In  a  few  years,  when 
you  have  to  take  them  up  to  divide  and  replant  them,  let  it 
be  done  in  August  when  the  bulb  is  at  rest. 

Of  the  irises  with  rhizomes,  the  best  known  is  the 
"  German  Flag,"  that  will  submit  to  almost  anything,  and 
will  grow  in  the  dreariest,  smokiest  places  (Plate  VII.). 
What  it  likes  is  good  ordinary  soil  and  a  sunny  position. 
If  you  ever  go  to  the  north  of  France  in  May,  you  will 
see  the  German  iris  in  the  most  surprising  position,  for 
thatched  cottages  are  crowned,  where  the  thatch  of  the  two 
sides  meets,  with  a  flourishing  row. 

They  may  be  planted  any  time  in  autumn  or  early  spring, 
and  in  planting  do  not  bury  the  rhizome,  but  let  some  of  it 
appear  above  ground.  Every  three  or  four  years  it  should 
be  lifted  in  February  and  divided.  Cut  the  root  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  replant  good  healthy  pieces  with  root  fibres 
and  leaves.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June  and  the  leaves  are 
green  all  the  year. 

The  height  of  the  type  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet,  and 
the  colour  blue,  but  there  are  endless  varieties.  Gracchus 
mixes  yellow  and  purple ;  "  Madame  Chereau "  is  white 
and  deep  blue;  the  Florentine  iris  white  and  palest  mauve; 
Iris  pallida  pale  purple  and  rather  taller.  These  are  good 
ones,  but  there  are  dozens  in  the  catalogues  to  choose  from. 
Iris  pumila  cczrulea  is  a  small  one  about  six  or  eight  inches 
high,  with  big  light  blue  flowers,  that  may  be  put  near  the 
front  of  your  border  or  in  a  rockery. 
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A  feature  of  all  these  rhizomous  irises  is  a  little  fringe  or 
beard  that  stands  up  near  the  centre  of  the  lower  petals. 
There  are  also  beardless  ones.  Of  these  /.  missouriensis 
flowers  in  May  and  June ;  it  is  two  feet  high,  pale  blue 
and  yellow.  /.  ofientalis^  a  very  tall  white  one  with 
yellow  blotches,  and  /.  aurea^  a  tall  yellow  one,  flower  in 
June  and  July. 

/.  Stylosa  is  important  because  it  flowers  in  winter. 
It  grows  one  foot  high,  and  its  flowers  are  light  blue  and 
scented.  It  should  have  a  sheltered  place,  and  a  warm, 
well-drained  soil.  Beside  a  south  wall  is  a  good  place  for 
it,  and  its  blossoms,  like  those  of  the  Christmas  rose,  should 
have  some  protection  from  storm  and  rain,  and  from  mud 
thrown  up  by  the  rain.  Or  if  you  want  the  flowers  for  the 
house,  cut  them  while  they  are  still  in  bud. 

Iris  fcEtidissima,  or  Gladwyn,  has  mauve  flowers,  and  later 
in  the  season  brilliant  red  seeds,  which  are  finer  than  the 
flower  itself. 


ROSES 

HOW    TO   PLANT   THEM 

(PLATE  VIII.) 

'1PHE  Rose  must  be  in  every  garden,  and  you  will  want 
to  have  one  or  two  in  yours,  even  if  yours  is  a  part 
of  a  large  garden  that  has  many  roses  in  it.  But  if  you 
want  to  grow  roses  in  a  small  garden  of  perhaps  one  bed, 
you  must  be  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for  them.  Roses 
want  so  much  space  and  air  and  sunshine  that  they  must 
not  be  put  in  a  mixed  border  that  is  filled  with  big,  lusty 
plants.  Low-growing,  surface-rooting  plants  only  may  be 
grown  quite  near  them,  and  violas  are  a  favourite  carpet 
for  rose-beds ;  but  in  spring  your  tulips  may  be  grouped 
around  them,  and  a  rose-bush  sets  off  by  contrast  the 
Florentine  iris,  Japanese  anemones,  or  single  white  chrys- 
anthemums, even  when  those  keep  a  sufficient  distance  to 
let  the  rose  have  all  the  air  and  light  it  wants. 

If  your  garden  has  a  wall,  have  a  climbing  rose  on  it; 
or  perhaps  you  can  use  an  old  tree-trunk,  or  have  a  stout 
tree-stem  firmly  set  up  and  let  a  rambling  rose  turn  it 
into  a  pillar  of  flowers  for  you.  Or  it  will  make  a  festoon 
of  colour  along  a  chain  hung  between  two  posts.  But 
climbing  roses  must  have  no  tall  things  growing  close  to 
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them,  until  they  have  grown  well  up  and  are  comfortably 
established. 

The  finest  garden  roses  are  the  Tea-scented  roses,  but 
they  are  not  by  any  means  the  hardiest.  Hybrid  Teas 
are  descended  from  a  tea  rose  and  a  rose  of  some  other 
kind.  They  are  rather  more  robust,  but  if  you  live  in  a 
cold  part  of  the  country,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  what  you 
should  have.  They  are  called  Perpetuals  because  they 
bloom  both  in  summer  and  autumn  and  have  a  long  season ; 
but  the  tea  roses  bloom  longer.  China,  or  monthly  roses, 
bloom  through  the  whole  summer. 

Roses  like  a  deep,  rich  soil  with  some  clay  in  it;  but  a 
heavy  clay  must  be  made  porous  with  sand  and  leaf-mould 
and  manure,  and  must  be  very  thoroughly  lightened  for 
China  or  tea  roses ;  to  a  light  or  sandy  soil  heavy  manure 
must  be  added,  and  good  loam  if  possible.  Order  roses 
on  their  own  roots,  instead  of  those  grafted  on  wild  kinds, 
and  have  the  ground  ready  for  them,  that  they  may  be 
planted  immediately  they  arrive.  But  they  must  not  be 
planted  in  frost,  and  if  the  day  is  unsuitable  leave  them 
wrapped  in  their  packing  of  straw  until  a  mild,  open  day. 
The  roots  must  not  be  exposed  at  all  lest  they  get  dry ; 
and  if  for  any  reason  they  have  to  wait  for  a  day  dip  each 
in  water  before  planting,  and  have  the  hole  ready  before 
you  uncover  the  root.  The  time  for  planting  is  the  first 
half  of  November,  and  the  operation  must  be  done  very 
carefully,  as  the  whole  success  of  the  plants  will  greatly 
depend  on  it.  Make  the  hole  for  each  rose  quite  big  and 
deep  enough  to  let  all  the  roots  lie  out  in  their  natural 
positions.  Put  some  earth  about  the  roots  and  press  it 
down  gently,  then  fill  up  the  hole  and  tread  it  all  firm. 
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If  your  roses  are  grafted  on  other  stock  roots,  plant  so 
that  the  join  is  an  inch  or  two  under  the  ground.  In 
severe  weather  draw  a  little  mound  of  earth  among  the 
stems  to  keep  the  frost  from  injuring  them,  or  lay  a  heap 
of  dead  brackens  or  straw  about  them. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  choose  from  the  long  lists  in  a 
catalogue,  here  are  names  of  a  few  good  roses  : — 

TEAS. — Gloire  de  Dijon,  deep  cream  ;  Marie  van  Houtte, 
yellowish-white,  shaded  pink;  Princess  de  Sagan,  deep 
crimson ;  Anna  Olivier,  salmon-yellow. 

HYBRID  TEAS. — La  Tosca,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Caroline  Testout,  La  France,  are 
fine  pink  ones ;  Boule  de  Neige,  pure  white :  Gloire 
Lyonnaise,  yellowish-cream ;  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  rich  red. 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS. — Frau  Karl  Druschki,  pure  white ; 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  soft  pink ;  and  Hugh  Dickson,  Captain 
Hayward,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Charles  Lefebvre 
are  red. 

For  walls  there  are  Climbing  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Climbing 
La  France ;  Climbing  Captain  Christy,  salmon  pink ; 
Climbing  Papa  Gontier,  red ;  Bouquet  d'Or,  deep  cream ; 
Felicite  Perpetue",  white,  evergreen ;  and  Aimee  Vibert,  a 
white  cluster  rose. 

For  pillars,  or  to  trail  over  a  bank,  use  the  Ramblers — 
crimson,  white,  or  pink ;  or  the  Wichuraiana  roses,  almost 
evergreen,  of  which  the  pink  "Dorothy  Perkins"  is  well 
known. 

TO  PRUNE  AND  TAKE  CUTTINGS 

If  you  would  keep  your  rose  trees  healthy,  you  must 
prune  them.  To  give  room  for  new  shoots  to  grow  up 
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and  flower,  all  dead  wood  must  be  cut  away  right  down 
to  the  healthy  stem.  That  is  enough  for  climbing  roses 
and  ramblers.  Bush  roses,  however,  need  more;  from 
them  you  must  take  away  all  dead  wood,  weak,  thin  shoots, 
and  soft,  pithy  ones,  and  cut  back  the  stronger  shoots  to 
leave  about  eight  buds  or  "eyes,"  as  they  are  called,  on 
each  stem.  In  pruning  always  use  a  sharp  knife  and  make 
a  clean  cut ;  a  rough  surface  left  on  the  end  of  the  stem 
harbours  insects  and  unhealthiness.  Make  your  cut  slanting 
upwards  and  outwards,  and  so  as  to  leave,  just  below  it, 
a  healthy  bud  facing  away  from  the  centre  of  the  plant. 
Then  the  new  shoot,  starting  from  that  bud,  will  grow 
outwards ;  you  will  prevent  crossing  branches  in  the  middle 
of  the  bush  and  keep  it  shapely. 

Different  kinds  of  roses  require  different  pruning,  and  the 
healthier  the  plant  the  less  it  should  be  pruned,  while  a 
weakly  dwarf  rose  is  sometimes  cut  back  to  a  few  inches 
from  the  ground. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals  should  be  pruned  in  March,  early 
or  late  in  the  month,  according  to  the  season  and  to 
whether  your  climate  is  mild  or  cold;  a  week  or  two 
later,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  not  before  April,  Teas  and  China 
roses.  Your  rose  trees  will  grow  away  at  once,  and  just  then 
is  the  time  to  give  them  a  little  manure,  either  as  top-dressing 
or  liquid.  Keep  the  soil  about  them  open  after  rain. 

Remove  withered  flowers  through  summer  to  save  the 
plants  forming  seeds,  especially  after  the  first  flowering  of 
those  roses  that  bloom  again  in  autumn.  Of  the  ramblers, 
that  flower  only  once,  some  gardeners  cut  away  the  whole 
branch  that  has  borne  flowers,  to  let  the  new  young  wood 
grow  strong  for  next  year's  bloom. 
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You  may  make  new  rose  trees  for  yourself  by  taking 
cuttings  from  your  hardier  plants.  In  September  or  early 
October,  prepare  a  shady  place  for  their  nursery  by  filling 
a  narrow  trench  with  sandy  soil.  Put  your  spade  about 
five  inches  into  the  sand  and  move  it  backwards  and 
forwards  until  it  has  made  a  "nick"  in  which  to  plant 
your  cuttings.  You  must  choose  strong  young  shoots  of 
the  summer's  growth,  avoiding  soft  ones  that  have  not 
ripened  into  wood,  and  they  should  be  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches  long.  With  your  sharp  knife  carefully  cut 
them  off,  beginning  the  cut  a  little  below  the  shoot  and 
ending  it  above,  so  that  with  it  you  cut  out  a  heel  from 
the  parent  stem.  Now  cut  off  the  top  of  your  shoot  and 
all  the  leaves,  and  lay  it  in  your  nick,  with  the  cut  part 
lying  against  the  sloping  side  of  the  hole,  not  standing 
upright.  Put  cuttings  about  six  inches  from  one  another 
along  your  trench  of  sandy  soil,  and  then  tread  the  earth 
very  firmly  about  them.  They  may  try  to  flower  next 
summer  just  where  they  are,  but  they  have  a  better 
chance  of  growing  strong  if  you  cut  off  the  buds.  In 
the  following  autumn,  when  they  are  a  year  old,  they 
should  be  put  into  their  places  in  the  garden. 
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ANNUALS  AND  SEED-SOWING 

T?  ARLY  spring  work  in  the  garden  is  concerned  with 
•*"-''  the  sowing  of  annuals  and  the  transplanting  of 
annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials.  Perennials  are  plants 
that  live  for  many  years  ;  biennials,  plants  that  are  sown 
one  year  and  bloom  the  next  and  then  die. 

Annuals  are  flowers  that  are  sown  in  spring  to  bloom 
in  summer  of  the  same  year.  And  they  are  pulled  up 
and  destroyed  when  their  flowering  is  over.  Thus  they 
may  be  used,  on  short  notice,  to  fill  up  spaces  among  your 
longer-lived  plants,  or  to  hide  the  withered  grass  of  your 
bulbs  and  fill  their  empty  places  with  colour.  And  you 
may  have  a  gay  procession  throughout  the  summer,  and 
many  flowers  for  cutting  from  annuals  alone. 

They  are  very  simple  to  grow  and  have  fewer  risks  to 
face  than  young  perennials,  so  that,  if  you  are  just  beginning 
gardening  you  should  buy  annuals  first. 

Most  of  the  hardy  sorts  should  be  sown  in  the  second 
half  of  March,  in  the  south ;  or,  in  a  colder  climate,  early 
in  April.  That  is  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  are  excep- 
tions. For  instance,  your  first  spring  sowing  of  sweet  peas 
may  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  March,  or  even  in 
February;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Sweet  Sultans  must 

not  be  sown  till  the  end  of  April,  as  they  are  not  so  strong. 

25 
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Some  annuals  may  be  started  in  the  previous  summer. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  middle  of  August  will  find  you 
with  spare  spaces  in  your  garden,  but  if  you  should  have 
any  room,  you  may  sow  some  annuals  then,  to  get  earlier 
flowers  from  them  than  the  spring  sowing  will  give.  Or 
they  may  be  sown  in  boxes  in  the  meantime,  and  trans- 
planted into  final  places  when  you  have  room  for  them 
— either  in  October,  that  they  may  get  settled  in  before 
frosts  begin,  or  in  March,  when  the  winter  cold  is  over. 
A  few  of  the  flowers  that  may  be  planted  in  summer  are 
sweet  peas,  silene,  nemophila,  larkspurs,  cornflowers,  candy- 
tuft, eschscholtzia ;  clarkia  and  poppies  too,  but  they  must 
not  be  transplanted.  This  early  sowing,  of  course,  exposes 
the  plants  to  more  risk  than  the  plan  of  spring-sowing,  and 
you  should  not  depend  on  it  entirely. 

Many  annuals  must  be  sown  where  they  are  to  bloom, 
as  they  do  not  well  bear  transplanting;  some  may  be 
sown  in  a  reserve  bed  or  in  a  shallow  box,  and  put  into 
their  flowering  quarters  later.  In  any  case  the  soil  must 
be  prepared  for  sowing  by  removing  stones,  breaking  up 
clods,  and  making  it  all  fine  and  small.  It  must  be  friable, 
that  is,  crumbly,  so  that  the  frail  little  roots  can  move 
about  in  it,  and  the  plant  settle  down  comfortably.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  so  fine  and  smooth 
that  a  shower  of  rain  will  set  it  close,  and  the  sunshine 
then  come  and  bake  it  into  a  hard  cake. 

And  it  must  neither  be  quite  dry  nor  quite  wet,  but 
moist.  Generally  in  March  the  soil  is  damp  enough;  if 
it  isn't,  then  you  must  water  it,  but  in  heavy  soil  let  the 
watering  be  done  some  hours  before  your  sowing,  that  the 
top  may  not  be  stiff  and  sodden. 
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According  to  your  seeds,  or  according  to  your  plans, 
you  may  want  to  sow  in  rows  or  in  patches.  If  in  rows, 
then  get  your  line  straight  by  stretching  a  piece  of  string 
from  a  stick  in  the  ground  at  one  end,  to  the  other.  Along 
beside  it,  with  another  stick  or  the  edge  of  a  trowel,  make 
a  little  drill  in  which  to  put  your  seeds,  then  make 
another  drill,  eight  or  ten  inches  from  that  one.  The 
depth  of  the  drill  must  be  according  to  the  size  of  your 
seed,  an  inch  or  half  an  inch.  For  the  very  small  seeds 
no  drill  is  necessary;  simply  lay  them  along  the  line,  or 
sprinkle  a  space  with  them,  scatter  over  them  only  just 
enough  sand  or  fine  earth  to  cover  them,  and  pat  it 
gently  down  with  your  hand. 

Sow  your  seeds  thinly.  With  the  very  small  seeds  the 
only  way  to  get  them  thin  enough  is  to  mix  them  with 
sand  and  scatter  the  two  together.  They  will,  of  course, 
be  thicker  together  than  you  want  the  plants  to  be,  for  you 
must  allow  for  accidents,  and  some  may  not  come  up.  But 
a  very  important  thing  is  that  each  seedling  should  have  lots 
of  elbow  room,  lots  of  air  and  light,  as  it  begins  to  grow  up. 

When  the  plants  are  well  above  the  ground,  you  must 
thin  them  out,  so  that  those  you  leave  shall  have  space 
round  each  plant,  and  none  shall  be  crowded.  Some  days 
later,  again  thin  them,  leaving,  of  course,  the  strongest  plants, 
and  always  remembering  that  if  each  small  plant  has  as 
much  space  as  it  can  fill,  you  will  get  far  handsomer  plants 
and  far  better  flowers  than  from  a  larger  number  of  plants 
in  the  same  space.  Where  they  are  crowded  they  will 
give  you  poor,  ill-nourished  flowers,  if  any,  and  the  plant 
will  have  no  form  or  comeliness. 
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Immediately  you  have  planted  seeds  or  anything  that 
is  not  visible  above  ground,  put  in  a  label  to  show  you 
where  it  is,  so  that  you  may  neither  pull  up  the  seedlings 
when  they  appear,  thinking  they  are  weeds,  nor  plant 
something  else  in  the  same  place.  The  label  should  be  a 
flat  piece  of  wood  very  clearly  marked  with  a  very  black 
pencil,  that  rain  may  not  wash  away  the  name. 

The  after  care  of  your  annuals  requires,  besides  thinning 
where  it  is  necessary,  weeding.  When  your  plants  are  an 
inch  above  the  ground,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  know- 
ing them  from  weeds,  and  you  must  be  careful  that  a  self- 
sown  chickweed,  or  other  lusty  intruder,  is  not  allowed  to 
suffocate  any  of  your  seedlings. 

In  many  cases  the  season  of  your  flowers  may  be  pro- 
longed very  simply.  After  each  flower  is  over,  fruit  is 
formed  in  its  place,  little  pods  of  various  shapes,  packed 
with  new  seeds.  When  the  plant  has  formed  a  lot  of  seed- 
pods  it  naturally  stops  flowering  and  gives  all  its  attention 
to  developing  and  ripening  the  seeds.  If  you  take  off  all 
the  withering  flowers  and  do  not  let  seed-pods  come,  it  has 
none  of  the  work  of  ripening  them,  and  so  all  its  energy  is 
available  for  going  on  producing  flowers.  So  take  off  the 
flowerets,  as  they  wither,  from  the  bottom  of  your  mignon- 
ette stalks  and  your  larkspurs,  cut  your  sweet  peas,  your 
violas  and  your  poppies  regularly,  that  no  flowers  be  left 
to  fade  on  the  plant,  and  you  will  have  flowers  for  a  longer 
time.  Or,  when  the  flowers  are  past  their  best,  you  may 
cut  down  the  whole  plant — of  snapdragons,  to  six  inches 
from  the  ground,  or  of  sweet  peas  to  three  feet,  and  they 
will  often  send  up  a  second  crop,  and  flower  again,  although 
not  so  finely  as  the  first  time. 
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If  you  have  something  that  pleases  you  very  much,  how- 
ever, you  will  want  to  have  some  ripe  seed  to  keep  and 
plant  for  next  year.  Let  the  pods  thoroughly  ripen  on  one 
or  two  plants,  take  them  off  when  the  seeds  are  just  ready 
to  drop,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  place  until  you  need  them. 
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SWEET  PEAS 

(PLATE  XII.) 

T3ERHAPS  the  most  important  annual  we  have  is  the 
SWEET  PEA.  It  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  nor  very 
fastidious  about  its  soil,  although  it  needs  a  moderately 
good  one ;  its  flowering  season  is  from  early  summer  right 
on  till  November,  or  the  first  frosts ;  it  is  splendid  for  cut- 
ting, and  it  has  a  delicacy  and  grace  of  form,  scent,  and 
colour,  and  a  charm  of  manner  that  are  all  its  own. 

In  preparing  the  ground,  which  should  be  done  in 
autumn,  put  in  old  manure,  so  deep  that  the  roots  will  not 
come  to  it  just  at  once,  but  during  the  flowering  season, 
when  they  want  it  more.  Before  sowing  make  the  earth 
quite  firm,  but  not  hard ;  put  the  seeds  in  two  inches  deep 
and  three  inches  apart.  Probably  you  have  not  room  for 
a  hedge  of  them,  and  in  any  case  you  will  like  better,  in  a 
mixed  garden,  to  have  small  groups.  Plant  one  or  two 
circles  of  six  seeds  each,  to  make  tall  pillars  of  flowers  later. 
In  a  week  or  two  you  must  prepare  for  their  arch-enemies, 
sparrows  and  slugs.  It  will  be  too  late  if  you  wait  till  the 
tender  green  shoots  appear :  the  slugs  will  find  them  as  soon 
as  you,  and  destroy  them  before  you  can  prevent  it.  Before 
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the  seedlings  appear,  cover  the  ground  well  with  soot,  or 
make  a  thick  circle  round  each  clump,  and  if  the  rain 
washes  that  away,  put  down  more. 

To  keep  the  sparrows  from  them  you  must  make  the 
same  sort  of  defence  of  black  cotton  thread  that  you  made 
for  your  crocuses  earlier  in  the  year. 

When  the  peas  are  a  few  inches  tall  they  are  safe  both 
from  slugs  and  sparrows.  They  then  need  stakes  to  climb 
over,  and  those  should  be  at  least  six  feet  out  of  the  ground, 
and  very  firmly  set  up.  The  best  sort  are  rough  branches 
pruned  off  hazel  trees  or  dead  fir  trees,  and  the  more 
branched  they  are  the  more  they  will  give  helping  hands  for 
the  little  green  tendrils  to  cling  to.  Put  them  into  the 
ground  well  outside  the  circles  of  peas,  and  sloping  together 
to  meet  at  the  top. 

Sweet  peas  are  happiest  where  they  have  lots  of  rain  and 
are  not  exposed  all  day  to  a  scorching  sun.  So  you  will 
be  very  generous  to  them  with  the  watering-pot  in  dry 
weather,  and  remember  that  in  a  very  dry  summer,  or  a 
very  hot  position,  they  will  not  flower  for  long. 

And  if  you  cannot  give  them  just  the  sort  of  place  they 
like  best,  plant  only  one  group  in  March,  and  have  a  second 
sowing  in  April,  and  perhaps  another  in  May,  to  give  you 
later  crops  of  flowers,  and  so  keep  them  with  you  as  long 
as  may  be.  The  autumn  digging-in  of  manure  is  very  im- 
portant, because  it  keeps  the  bed  moist. 

The  POPPY  is  another  general  favourite  that  gives  a 
generous  return  of  grace  and  gaiety  for  very  little  trouble. 
There  are  annual  and  perennial  sorts.  The  nicest  of  the 
annuals  for  your  garden  is  the  Shirley  poppy  (Plate  X.), 
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that  has  varieties  of  soft  rosy  reds  and  pinks,  white  and 
yellow.  They  look  their  best  in  a  mass,  so  give  them  as 
much  space  as  you  can  spare.  Their  flowering  season  is 
not  very  long  at  the  best,  and  when  they  are  over  they  are 
taken  up  and  burnt,  so  the  place  they  occupy  is  available 
for  something  else. 

Scatter  the  seed  thinly  and  just  cover  it.  It  must  be 
planted  where  it  is  to  flower,  as  poppies  cannot  bear  to  be 
transplanted ;  and  the  seedlings  must  be  thinned  out  very 
well  indeed,  so  that  finally  each  plant  has  six  inches  to 
itself. 

Iceland  poppies  are  perennials,  but  they  may  be  grown 
as  annuals  and  sown  in  April  in  a  sunny  place,  to  flower  in 
July.  But,  better,  they  may  be  sown  in  July  and  August 
for  flowering  in  June;  and  of  course  they  must  not  be 
rooted  up,  but  left  in  their  place,  where  they  will  bloom 
better  the  following  year.  Their  flowers  are  the  well-known 
kind  that  has  silky  petals  of  lemon  and  orange  yellow, 
scarlet  and  white,  the  flowers  rather  smaller  than  the  Shirley 
poppy. 

The  big  oriental  poppy  that  has  black  stamens  and  black 
markings  on  its  scarlet  petals  is  a  perennial  and  must  be 
grown  accordingly  (Plate  XVIII. ). 

In  cutting  poppies  for  the  house,  take  some  buds  with 
the  open  flowers,  for  the  pleasure  they  will  give  you  when 
they  rear  their  heads,  toss  oft'  their  hairy  caps,  and  spread 
out  their  crumpled  leaves  to  the  light. 
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ANNUALS 

CORNFLOWER,   LUPIN,   LARKSPUR,   MIGNON- 
ETTE,   CLARKIA,    NIGELLA 

T  IKE  the  poppy,  the  CORNFLOWER  grows  wild  in  our 
•*— ^  fields  and  so  is  easy  to  manage  in  the  garden,  and 
will  make  itself  at  home  in  a  light  soil.  The  garden 
varieties  show  shades  of  blues,  purples,  and  white,  but,  as 
with  many  flowers,  it  is  prettiest  in  the  colour  of  its  wild 
form.  Sow  the  seed  in  patches  at  the  end  of  March,  and 
thin  to  eight  inches  apart  (Plate  X.). 

The  ANNUAL  LUPIN  is  easy  to  grow  if  it  has  an  open 
position  with  lots  of  air  and  light.  It  grows  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  with  long  spikes  of  close-set  flowers,  blue, 
white,  and  pink.  The  leaves  are  distinctive  wheels  formed 
of  narrow  leaflets,  in  position  to  the  stem  as  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel  to  the  axle.  Early  in  April  sow  the  seeds  where 
they  are  to  flower ;  put  them  half  an  inch  deep  and  about 
three  inches  apart,  but  thin  them  so  that  each  well-grown 
plant  has  twelve  inches  to  itself. 

The  LARKSPUR  is  the  Annual  Delphinium.  It  grows  in 
lovely  shades  of  pale  and  deep  blue,  white,  red,  lilac,  and 
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purple,  and  its  leaves  are  big  and  finely  shaped.  It  grows 
in  different  ways,  too :  the  flowers  of  the  Rocket  Larkspurs 
grow  close  to  the  stem,  making  spikes  of  colour  three  feet 
high,  or  the  Dwarf  Rockets,  two  feet  high.  Different 
varieties  are  called  "hyacinth-flowered"  and  "stock- 
flowered."  Then  there  are  the  Candelabrum  Larkspurs, 
whose  flowers  grow  on  branching  stems. 

A  dry  part  of  the  garden  will  suit  larkspurs.  Sow  them 
where  they  are  to  flower,  at  the  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  either  broadcast  or  in  small  drills.  Let 
the  seeds  be  four  or  five  inches  apart,  to  begin  with,  but 
thin  them  well,  as  the  plants  are  to  grow  very  tall  and  big. 
The  stems  are  brittle,  and  should  have  support  if  their 
position  is  exposed  to  likely  winds.  Cut  away  the  spikes 
that  have  flowered  that  the  plant  may  give  all  its  strength 
to  the  others. 

MIGNONETTE,  whose  sweet  scent  claims  for  it  at  least  a 
small  share  of  every  garden,  is  different  from  most  plants 
in  that  it  likes  its  bed  made  hard  and  firm  before  it  is 
sown.  Cover  the  seed  lightly  with  a  sprinkling  of  finely 
sifted  earth.  Do  not  transplant,  but  sow  it  where  it  is  to 
bloom.  The  middle  of  April  is  a  good  time.  Of  course 
thin  out  the  seedlings :  a  good  plant  wants  eight  or  ten 
inches  to  do  the  very  best  it  can. 

CLARKIA  is  a  useful  annual,  easy  to  grow  and  very  pretty 
and  good  for  cutting.  It  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  high,  with  flowers  of  shades  of  red — magenta,  rose,  or 
crimson.  There  is  a  dwarf  kind,  growing  to  nine  inches 
or  one  foot.  For  early  flowers  Clarkia  may  be  sown  in 
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September  in  a  warm  soil.  Spring  sowings  should  be  from 
the  end  of  March  till  early  June,  according  to  whether  you 
want  the  flowers  in  early  or  late  summer.  It  must  be  sown 
where  it  is  to  flower. 

NIGELLA  is  called  "  Love-in-a-Mist,"  because  its  flowers 
are  veiled  by  its  feathery  leaves  that  grow  in  a  mist  of  little 
threads  over  it.  The  flowers  may  be  purple  or  white,  but 
the  finest  are  bright  blue,  and  the  best  kind  to  grow  is 
called  "  Miss  Jekyll."  It  grows  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
tall,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  annuals  (Plate  XI.). 


BIENNIALS 

CANTERBURY  BELLS,  SNAPDRAGONS 

TRIENNIALS  are  plants  that  are  sown  one  year  and 
bloom  the  next.  Their  first  year's  work  is  to  grow 
into  stout  little  plants  strong  enough  to  stand  the  winter, 
and  to  set  about  preparation  for  flowering  as  soon  as  the 
next  season  begins.  They  should  be  given  lots  of  time 
for  the  first  year's  growth,  and  put  into  their  places  in 
October  or  November. 

A  well-known  Biennial  is  the  CANTERBURY  BELL,  whose 
catalogue  name  is  Campanula  Medium.  It  is  related  to 
the  perennial  Campanulas,  and  its  colours  are  their  blues 
and  white,  but  it  has  also  mauve  and  very  beautiful  delicate 
pink  varieties.  The  big  single  bell  is  the  finest  in  form, 
but  there  are  double  ones  and  a  kind  that  has  two  bells, 
one  wide  open  and  saucer-shaped,  and  inside  it  a  cup- 
shaped  one. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  boxes  in  April.  If  you 
sow  in  a  seed-bed  in  your  garden  make  the  earth  fine  and 
cover  very  lightly.  When  they  are  big  enough,  prick  the 
seedlings  out  to  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  and  in  October 

put  them  into  their  places  for  flowering  next  summer. 
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When  they  grow  tall  and  begin  to  bear  flowers  they 
need  some  support,  and  should  have  a  stick  driven  into 
the  ground  well  behind  the  roots.  Tie  the  main  stem  to 
it  with  bass,  loosely,  at  two  places. 

Like  annuals,  biennials  flower  only  for  one  season,  so 
they  may  be  encouraged,  without  harm,  to  do  so  as  long 
as  possible.  As  the  flowers  fade,  cut  them  off,  and  when 
the  second  crop  is  over  the  plant  may  be  pulled  up  and 
destroyed  (Plate  XIV.). 

SNAPDRAGONS  (Antirrhinum  majus]  can  make  lovely 
spikes  of  colour,  and  where  a  few  of  the  same  colour  or 
of  soft  shades  that  combine  prettily  are  grown  together  in 
a  big  group  they  are  very  satisfactory  to  the  eye.  But 
they  can  also  produce  some  of  the  crudest  colours  in  the 
garden.  A  flower  that  is  coloured  in  stripes  of  harsh 
magenta  and  bright  yellow  is  ugly  in  itself,  and  falls  into 
no  colour  harmony,  so  you  should  avoid  the  striped  and 
parti-coloured  kinds;  and  there  are  to  choose  from  far 
more  lovely  shades  than  your  garden  will  hold — crimsons, 
white,  soft  lemon-yellow,  and  the  delicate  pink  of  apple 
blossom. 

If  you  begin  with  mixed  seed  you  may  transplant  them 
finally  into  their  places  when  the  spikes  of  flower  are 
beginning  to  show  their  colours,  but  before  they  have 
opened.  You  can  thus  arrange  the  colours  as  you  wish, 
and  banish  those  you  do  not  care  for.  Thereafter  you 
may  save  your  own  seed  from  the  best  kinds,  or  if  there 
are  one  or  two  you  particularly  want  to  repeat  exactly, 
you  may  try  taking  slips  from  them.  Little  shoots  are 
thrown  out  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  those  may  be 
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slipped  off,  stripped  of  their  leaves  half-way  up,  and 
planted  in  boxes  prepared  as  for  sowing  seeds.  About  as 
much  length  of  stem  should  be  under  as  above  the  soil, 
and  the  soil  should  be  close  about  the  stem.  Let  the 
hole  be  just  deep  enough,  so  that  the  stem  reaches  to  the 
bottom  of  it  and  has  something  into  which  to  send  new 
roots.  Give  shade  when  necessary  and  lots  of  moisture. 
Except  in  warm  soil,  a  sheltered  place  and  a  mild  climate, 
these  slips  must  be  wintered  in  a  cool  frame  or  greenhouse, 
as  a  severe  frost  would  kill  them. 

Snapdragons  always  like  warm  soil,  sandy  or  peaty,  and 
in  a  severe  frost  they  should  have  protection;  but  they 
are  very  accommodating  and  will  grow  almost  anywhere, 
and  sometimes  a  self-sown  seedling  prepares  a  surprise  for 
you  by  throwing  a  pretty  jet  of  colour  from  a  crevice  in 
a  wall. 

They  grow  in  three  heights,  the  tall  ones  about  two  feet 
high,  the  medium  about  fifteen  inches,  and  the  dwarf  from 
six  to  nine  inches.  Choose  your  size  according  to  the 
place  they  are  to  have  in  the  garden;  the  small  ones 
are  pretty  in  the  rockery,  but  for  the  bed  the  tall  ones 
are  the  finest. 

Seed  may  be  sown  in  boxes  or  in  an  open  bed  at  the 
end  of  April.  Transplant,  when  they  have  made  some 
leaves,  into  flowering  position,  or  if  that  is  not  ready  for 
them,  transplant  again  in  October  (Plates  IX.,  XXVIII.). 
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WALLFLOWERS,  HOLLYHOCKS, 
FOXGLOVES,  EVENING  PRIMROSES 


ALLFLOWERS  must  be  sown  early,  for  if  they 
have  not  grown  very  strong  and  bushy  by  the 
time  winter  begins  they  will  perhaps  die  of  cold. 

Seed  should  be  thinly  sown  in  drills  in  the  open  ground, 
early  in  May,  and  the  soil  should  not  be  rich  or  heavy. 
The  seedlings  appear  in  a  few  days.  When  they  are 
three  inches  high  transplant  them  into  rows  ten  inches 
apart.  A  little  later,  when  they  have  begun  to  grow  again, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  "pinch"  off  the  top  of  the  main  stem 
if  it  is  growing  tall,  as  that  encourages  what  is  called  a 
"branching  habit,"  and  you  want  your  plants  to  be  full 
and  bushy.  Early  in  October  put  them  into  their  first 
quarters,  planting  them  firmly.  They  should  now  be  so 
near  as  just  to  touch  each  way.  They  dislike  wind  very 
much,  so  their  place  should  be  sheltered  from  it.  There 
is  no  choice  about  transplanting  wallflowers  twice;  they 
need  it,  for  otherwise  they  give  too  much  attention  to 
growing  long  roots  and  too  little  to  their  flowers,  and  the 
transplanting  checks  the  roots  wholesomely. 

Three  well-grown  plants  in  a  triangle  make  a  good  group 
in  the  border.  They  bloom  with  the  later  yellow  daffodils, 
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and  their  dark  foliage  makes  a  good  background  for  all  the 
narcissus  family  or  the  other  early  bulbs,  as  their  leaves 
are  green  all  winter.  Sorry  enough  they  look,  with  hanging 
heads  in  wintry  weather,  but  still  worthy  of  respect  just 
because  they  are  green  (Plates  V.,  XXXI.). 

HOLLYHOCKS  grow  so  tall  that  they  need  plenty  of 
nourishment — very  rich  soil  and  lots  of  manure.  They 
like  a  sunny  place,  but  a  great  deal  of  water  and  mulch- 
ing in  dry  weather.  They  must  be  staked,  too,  for, 
with  all  the  food  they  take,  they  will  still  not  hold 
themselves  up  against  a  wind.  While  they  are  small 
drive  in  stout  stakes,  one  beside  each  plant,  and  tie 
them  to  these  as  they  grow  up,  taking  care  that  the  ties 
are  altered  as  the  growth  demands.  The  stakes  should 
stand  four  feet  out  of  the  ground. 

Buy  seedlings  and  plant  them  out  in  March,  or  grow 
your  own  seed.  The  roots  are  brittle,  so  the  seeds  may 
very  well  be  sown  where  they  are  to  bloom.  Sow  three 
near  together,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  when  they  are  a 
few  inches  tall  you  may  transplant  two  of  these  and  leave 
one.  If  you  sow  in  a  nursery  bed  put  the  plants  into 
their  flowering  quarters  in  October  (Plate  XV.). 

FOXGLOVES  will  grow  almost  anywhere  and  do  not  dislike 
shade ;  indeed,  one  knows  them  best  growing  wild  in  glades 
in  the  woods,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that  their  name 
means  "Folks'  Glove,"  the  glove  of  the  Little  Folks,  or 
Fairies.  To  the  garden  they  bring  their  graceful  bell- 
covered  stems  and  their  accommodating  ways,  even  if, 
somehow,  they  seem  to  leave  the  fairies  behind  in  the 
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woods.     And  the  garden  varieties  have  more  colours  and 
are  rather  stronger  than  the  wild  ones. 

Sow  seed  in  June  where  they  are  to  flower,  and  thin 
out,  leaving  groups  of  three  with  nine  inches  to  each  plant ; 
or  sow  in  a  nursery  bed  and  transplant  straight  into  their 
flowering  places.  They  want  water  in  very  hot  weather^ 
but  they  do  not  need  staking  (Plates  XIII. ,  XXIX.). 

The  EVENING  PRIMROSE  (CEnothera  biennis)  grows  four 
or  five  feet  high,  with  large  masses  of  sweet-scented,  clear 
yellow  flowers  that  bloom  for  a  long  time.  Sow  the  seed 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  thin  out  well  so  that  each 
plant  has  eight  inches.  They  will  do  in  poorish  soil,  and 
resow  themselves  very  readily  (Plate  XV.). 


PANSIES  AND  VIOLAS 

HP  HERE  are  two  sorts  of  PANSY,  and  of  each  sort  many 
varieties.  They  all  want  a  rich  but  light  soil ;  they 
all  love  partial  shade  and  moisture,  and  grow  most  happily 
in  the  north,  where  the  summer  is  not  so  long  nor  so  hot 
as  in  the  south  of  England. 

If  your  garden  is  in  the  cool  north,  or  if  in  a  sunny 
garden  you  can  give  them  suitable  soil  in  a  shady  spot, 
you  may  grow  the  big,  soft,  velvety  pansies  with  the  quaint 
markings.  They  may  be  grown  from  cuttings  or  very  easily 
from  seed.  If  you  are  going  to  grow  pansies  you  will  be 
satisfied  only  with  good  seed ;  second  or  third  best  they 
are  not  quite  worth  the  trouble.  So  buy  your  seed,  as 
always,  from  a  reliable  firm. 

Sow  seed  in  July  in  light  moist  soil,  in  boxes.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  your 
removing  the  seedlings,  as  they  grow  big  enough,  without 
in  the  least  disturbing  those  that  remain.  For,  in  mixed 
seeds,  often  it  is  the  less  robust  ones  that  produce  the 
finest  flowers,  and  they  must  be  given  quite  as  good  a 
chance  as  their  stronger  neighbours  that  are  sooner  ready 
for  transplanting. 

Get  ready  their  nursery  bed  in  a  shady  place,  but  not, 
of  course,  under  anything  that  might  drip  water;  dig  it 
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and  rake  it  down  fine.  Three  or  four  weeks  after  sowing, 
when  the  seedlings  have  about  six  leaves,  carefully 
transplant  them,  keeping  as  much  soil  as  you  can  about 
the  roots,  and  let  them  be  five  inches  apart.  In  October 
they  should  be  well  grown  and  ready  to  be  put  into  the 
places  that  are  to  be  gay  in  spring  with  their  gorgeous 
colours. 

The  TUFTED  PANSY,  or  VIOLA,  had  for  its  great-grand- 
mother a  perennial  violet,  and  it  has  inherited  something 
of  her  perennial  ways.  It  will  flower  for  two  or  three 
years  if  given  the  treatment  it  likes,  and  that  is  certainly 
more  satisfactory  than  having  to  sow  fresh  seed  each  year. 
It  has  a  big  range  of  beautiful  colours  and  something  of 
the  violet's  distinctive  form. 

It  grows  differently  from  the  pansy,  making  a  little  tuft 
of  new  shoots  about  the  centre  of  the  plant;  and  from 
these  new  plants  may  be  started  just  by  cutting  them  off 
clean,  below  a  joint,  and  planting  them.  These  little 
offsets  often  form  roots  of  their  own  while  they  are  still 
on  the  parent  plant,  and  may  be  helped  to  do  so  by 
drawing  a  little  light  earth  over  them  at  the  base.  If 
the  plants  are  too  busy  flowering  to  make  young  shoots, 
you  may  cut  back  one  or  two  of  them  in  June,  and  the 
shoots  will  be  there  in  July  when  you  want  them  to  root. 
In  warm,  showery  weather  in  August  they  may  be  gently 
taken  off  below  the  earth,  with  roots  attached.  Take  stout 
shoots  about  three  inches  long,  strip  the  lower  part  of 
leaves,  and  plant  with  nearly  half  the  stem  underground. 
Beds  or  boxes  for  cuttings  must  be  prepared  as  carefully 
as  for  seeds,  and  of  course  greater  depth  is  needed.  The 
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earth  must  be  fine  and  smooth  and  moist,  and  must  be 
close  about  the  base  of  the  cutting  where  the  new  roots 
are  to  form.  Have  the  place  ready  for  them  beforehand, 
and  immediately  they  are  taken  off  put  them  in,  two  or 
three  inches  apart.  Until  new  roots  have  formed  and 
they  have  taken  hold,  they  are  dependent  on  water,  so  the 
soil  must  be  kept  quite  moist  and  sheltered  from  the  sun. 

In  October  lift  the  plants  with  balls  of  earth  round  the 
roots  and  put  them  into  their  flowering  positions,  where 
they  will  begin  their  season  of  brightness  in  April.  If  you 
do  not  allow  seed-pods  to  form  on  pansies  they  will  flower 
almost  all  summer. 

The  plants  that  have  been  flowering  should  have  their 
straggling  members  cut  off  in  October,  and  only  the  young 
shoots  of  the  centre  tuft  left.  After  a  second  or  third 
year  the  plants  should  be  taken  up. 

To  start  your  supply  of  violas  you  may  grow  from  seed, 
as  you  do  pansies,  or  buy  rooted  cuttings  in  October  or 
November  (Plate  XVI.). 
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PERENNIALS 

"PERENNIALS  are  plants  whose  lives  last  for  a  numbei 
of  years.  They  first  bear  flowers  one  or  sometimes 
two  years,  sometimes  only  a  few  months,  after  the  seed  is 
sown,  and  thereafter  each  year  so  long  as  they  are  strong 
and  robust.  After  a  time  a  plant  grows  old,  but  in  many 
cases  it  has  in  the  meantime  surrounded  itself  with  new 
young  offshoots,  and  they  continue  to  send  up  fine  flowers 
when  the  centre  of  the  clump  is  getting  poor.  In  that  case 
the  plant  must  be  lifted  out  of  the  ground  and  divided,  the 
new  young  parts  of  the  roots  planted  out  again,  and  the  old 
woody  part  destroyed.  Then  you  have  a  number  of  young 
plants  ready  to  grow  into  large  clumps,  instead  of  one. 
The  length  of  life  of  perennial  plants  varies  very  much. 
None  should  need  dividing  for  three  or  four  years;  the 
majority  may  be  left  for  six  or  more;  while  some,  such  as 
the  peony,  that  generally  takes  a  year  or  two  to  get  quite 
happy  in  new  quarters,  should  be  disturbed  as  seldom  as 
possible. 

To  lift  roots  needs  great  care.  Some  plants  have  what 
are  called  "tap-roots," — long,  fleshy  points  that  reach  far 
down  into  the  earth  and  must  not  be  broken, — some  have 
brittle  branching  roots,  and  some  fibrous  roots.  To  lift 
the  very  big  ones  you  must  use  your  spade,  for  some 
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your  fork,  and  for  the  small  ones  your  trowel.  Always 
put  your  instrument  well  outside  the  plant,  and  so  deep 
down  as  to  ensure  that  you  do  not  cut  into  the  root,  and 
always  lift  a  lot  of  earth  with  it.  If  you  are  simply  trans- 
planting, have  the  new  quarters  quite  ready  before  you  lift 
the  plant,  and  keep  round  the  roots  as  much  earth  as  you 
can,  that  they  may  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  If 
you  are  dividing,  you  must  shake  the  earth  off.  A  long 
single  root  cannot,  of  course,  be  divided,  and  the  plant 
that  has  that  kind  must  be  increased  in  other  ways. 
Many  kinds  of  roots  may  be  cut  through  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  the  fibrous  ones  may  be  teased  apart.  Remember 
that  when  you  plant  the  pieces  they  are  to  stay  undisturbed 
for  some  years,  so  let  the  soil  be  well  dug  and  "  mended  " 
before  putting  them  in. 

If  you  are  remaking  your  bed  in  autumn  it  does  very 
well  to  divide  most  perennials  then,  and  in  a  warm,  light 
soil  that  is  as  good  as  any  time,  and  gives  the  plants  a  long 
time  to  root  strongly  before  the  heat  of  summer.  But  where 
the  soil  is  heavy  and  cold,  do  not,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  put 
new  young  plants  to  spend  the  winter  there ;  there  it  is 
better  to  put  them  in  early  in  spring,  when  the  life  is  just 
beginning,  and  the  plant  can  send  out  new  roots  at  once 
and  establish  its  independence  in  more  comfortable  con- 
ditions. But  in  this,  as  in  everything,  the  likes  and  dislikes 
of  each  individual  must  be  considered. 

People  generally  start  a  new  perennial  in  their  gardens  by 
getting  a  division  from  a  friend,  or  by  buying  a  clump  from 
a  nurseryman.  If  you  buy,  do  so  in  February.  If  your 
plants  have  travelled  by  post  or  rail,  or  have  been  out  of 
the  ground  long  enough  to  let  the  roots  get  very  dry,  soak 
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them  in  water  for  an  hour  or  two  before  planting.  And  if 
things  arrive  when  they  cannot  be  planted  just  at  once,  dig 
a  big  hole  and  lay  the  roots  against  the  side  of  it  and  cover 
them  up  well  to  protect  them  till  you  can  plant  them  properly. 

In  planting  you  must  make  your  hole  big  enough  to 
allow  all  the  roots  to  branch  and  spread  out  and  down,  as 
they  branched  and  spread  before  they  were  lifted.  Do  not 
just  push  them  in  and  then  pile  the  earth  on  the  top  of 
them,  but  see  that  they  lie  in  their  natural  positions  and 
directions,  and  as  you  put  in  the  earth  gently  make  it  close 
about  the  roots.  When  you  have  finished  the  earth  should 
be  firm,  but  not  hard,  about  the  neck  of  the  plant,  and  as  a 
precaution,  especially  in  windy  weather,  look  at  it  in  a  day 
or  two  when  the  soil  has  settled,  to  see  that  it  is  firm. 

The  depth  at  which  to  plant  is  another  of  these  details 
that  may  not  just  be  left  to  "common  sense."  It  is  not 
enough  just  to  plant  with  the  roots  below  the  ground  and 
the  rest  above.  Some  plants  like  to  be  near  the  surface, 
like  the  german  iris,  and  others  like  their  roots  buried  deep. 
You  must  humour  each  plant's  wishes,  and  your  rule  must 
be  to  notice  the  mark  on  the  stem  to  which  the  earth  has 
come,  and  in  its  new  position  to  let  it  be  just  so.  In 
transplanting  you  can  easily  note  beforehand  just  how  it 
should  be. 

PERENNIALS    FROM    SEED 

We  have  begun  our  consideration  of  perennials  with  the 
putting  in  of  grown  plants  and  divisions,  because  that  is  how 
you  will  probably  begin  your  experience  of  them.  Most  of 
your  perennials  you  will  get  grown  for  you.  But  they  may 
be  raised  from  seed,  and  if  you  are  a  keen  gardener  you  will 
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want  to  grow  some  from  the  very  beginning.  To  raise 
perennials  from  seed  is  not  nearly  so  quick,  and  not  always 
by  any  means  so  easy  as  growing  annuals.  But  it  is  far 
more  interesting.  It  takes  more  care  and  more  time  before 
you  get  the  flowers,  but  when  the  flowers  have  come  they 
are  there  with  you  to  come  up  in  a  friendly  fashion  without 
further  trouble  for  years.  They  seem  to  have  more  indi- 
vidual character  than  most  annuals,  and  they  are  more 
important,  of  course,  because  each  becomes  a  more  or  less 
permanent  part  of  your  garden,  and  has  years  in  which  to 
show  the  results  of  your  judicious  care. 

Perennials  must  not  be  sown  out  of  doors  till  all  possible 
danger  of  cold  weather  is  over ;  but  with  the  delicate  sorts, 
the  earlier  you  get  them  in  in  summer,  the  better  is  their 
chance  of  being  strong  and  well  grown  to  stand  the  winter 
— after  the  middle  of  May,  then,  or  June,  if  you  buy  your 
seeds ;  if  you  save  seeds  from  plants,  sow  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe,  even  as  late  as  August. 

If  you  have  lots  of  room  to  make  a  fine  seed-bed  in  a 
shady  part  of  your  garden  where  the  seeds  and  seedlings 
will  be  fairly  safe  from  enemies,  well  and  good.  The  soil 
must  be  prepared  as  you  prepared  it  for  your  annuals,  but 
at  this  time  of  the  year  precautions  must  be  taken  against 
hot  sun  and  drought.  See  that  the  soil  is  moist,  not  only 
at  the  top  but  well  down,  and  the  place  where  your  seeds 
are  sown  must  be  protected  from  direct  sunshine.  On  the 
whole  it  is  easier  to  give  the  best  conditions  if  you  use  a 
box  to  sow  in.  A  shallow  wooden  box  should  have  a  few 
holes  made  in  the  bottom,  and  then  a  layer  of  broken 
crocks  and  some  small  gravel  above.  The  soil  above  that 
must  be  such  as  will  hold  moisture,  though  for  the  very  top, 
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where  you  put  your  seeds,  you  want  it  very  fine  and  crumbly. 
A  piece  of  glass  over  the  box  when  the  seeds  are  sown  will 
prevent  evaporation,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  keep  the  soil  from 
drying  up  quickly ;  but  when  it  is  necessary  you  must  give 
water  with  a  very  fine  hose,  or  expose  the  box  to  a  very 
gentle  shower  of  rain.  Where  seeds  are  sown  in  the  open, 
to  prevent  evaporation  in  very  hot  weather  you  may  put 
one  or  two  rough  branches  over  the  bed,  and  lay  a  sheet  of 
canvas  or  matting  on  the  top,  weighted  at  the  edges  with 
heavy  stones.  But  in  either  case  the  cover  must  be  taken 
off  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear.  They  must  have  light 
and  air  although  the  direct  sunshine  is  too  hot  for  them. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly.  In  sowing  any  seeds 
in  the  quarters  in  which  the  flowers  are  to  bloom,  you  sow 
thinly  in  order  to  give  lots  of  room  for  the  plants  to  grow 
big,  and  that  the  necessary  thinning  out  may  be  done  with- 
out unduly  disturbing  the  roots  of  those  that  are  to  remain. 
In  sowing  in  seed-beds,  or  boxes,  the  seeds  must  still  be 
thin,  because,  although  you  intend  to  transplant  them  or 
"  prick  them  out,"  they  must  have  room  to  grow  to  a  certain 
size  and  strength  before  they  are  ready  for  any  removal. 
They  should  have  four  or  five  leaves  before  their  first  move. 

Use  a  small  hand-fork,  or  trowel,  or  a  flat,  pointed  slip 
of  wood  to  lift  your  seedlings  from  the  box.  Put  it  straight 
down  well  below  them,  and  then  lift  up  the  soil  with  it. 
Very  gently  separate  the  seedlings,  taking  care  not  to  break 
or  tear  the  roots ;  plant  them  in  moist  ground,  and  remem- 
ber to  let  the  roots  lie  in  their  natural  directions. 

Pricking  out,  or  transplanting,  should  be  done  in  showery 
weather  if  possible,  otherwise  the  first  few  days  after  are 
a  very  trying  time  for  the  little  plants,  as  they  cannot  bear 
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either  drought  or  scorching  heat  until  they  have  settled 
down  and  taken  hold  in  their  new  quarters.  If  it  has  to  be 
done  in  hot  weather,  you  must  choose  the  late  afternoon 
to  do  it  and  give  them  special  care.  They  must  have  water 
from  your  watering-can  if  there  is  no  rain.  And  they  must 
have  shade.  A  piece  of  canvas  or  thick  brown  paper  makes 
a  good  umbrella  for  them  if  its  corners  are  firmly  fastened 
to  four  sticks.  But  they  must  be  really  secure,  that  nothing 
be  injured  by  flapping  edges.  Let  the  two  sticks  on  the 
side  of  the  bed  that  is  towards  the  sun  at  midday  be 
shorter  than  the  other  two,  so  that  the  cover  slopes  towards 
the  sun.  A  clean  flower-pot  upturned  over  a  plant  and 
raised  an  inch  off  the  ground  on  a  stick  is  an  excellent 
guard. 

The  first  transplanting  may  be  done  into  permanent 
quarters,  in  which  case  you  must  leave  each  plant  as  much 
room  as  it  will  want  to  flower  in.  Or  it  may  be  that  you 
can  put  them  in  a  reserve  bed  in  the  meantime  until  they 
have  grown  up  further,  and  transplant  them  into  their 
flowering  places  either  before  winter  sets  in  or  in  early 
spring. 

WATERING   THE   GARDEN 

The  occasional  need  of  watering  your  garden  has  been 
spoken  of  often  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  there  are  a 
few  important  things  to  know  as  to  how,  when,  and  where 
to  do  it. 

What  your  plants  want  is,  of  course,  rain;  so,  if  rain 
does  not  come  when  they  need  it  you  will  give  them  the 
nearest  thing  to  it  that  is  possible  for  you.  If  you  have 
rain-water  from  a  barrel  where  it  is  stored,  use  that,  or  river 
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or  pond  water, — any  water  that  has  lain  in  the  air  and 
sunshine  is  better  than  water  from  a  pipe.  You  should 
have  a  can  not  too  big  for  you  to  carry  comfortably  when  it 
is  full,  and  it  should  have  two  roses — one  with  fine  holes 
for  watering  seed-beds  or  tiny  things  that  would  be  washed 
out  by  any  rush  of  water,  and  an  opener  one  for  soaking 
the  ground  round  big  plants. 

The  most  important  thing  of  all  to  remember  is  that  to 
give  a  plant  a  little  water  in  hot  weather  is  worse  than  giving 
it  none.  If  you  moisten  only  the  surface  of  the  soil  the 
roots  near  the  surface  develop  and  grow,  and  the  deeper 
ones  are  still  thirsty.  But  when  the  sun  blazes  down  next 
day  it  is  just  those  surface  roots  that  will  get  dried  up  and 
perhaps  die.  Therefore,  what  you  want  is  to  reach  away 
down  into  the  cool  earth  to  the  deepest  roots  and  so  give 
the  plant  its  best  chance  in  hot  weather ;  so  you  put  about 
the  plant  enough  water  to  soak  deep,  deep  down. 

To  water  the  leaves  of  the  plant  refreshes  it  after  a 
scorching  day,  but  by  that  you  do  not  reach  the  roots,  and 
the  watering  that  really  matters  is  the  watering  of  the  roots. 
It  is  far  better  to  give  a  thorough  soaking  to  a  few  plants 
each  evening,  and  to  take  three  evenings  to  do  your  whole 
garden,  than  to  give  everything  a  little  water  each  evening. 

You  may  judge  what  time  of  the  day  is  best  for  watering, 
from  Nature's  way  of  never  giving  rain  and  hot  sunshine  at 
the  same  time.  Water  in  the  late  afternoon  or  evening, 
so  that  the  plants  have  time  to  be  refreshed  by  their  drink. 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  sunlight  passing  through  a  glass 
bottle  of  water  and  noticed  how  the  rays  are  all  caught  up 
and  thrown  on  to  the  table  beyond  in  a  spot  of  brightness  ? 
The  spot  is  very  bright  and  hot,  and  may  even  sometimes 
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burn  what  it  rests  on.  That  is  what  may  happen  when  the 
sun  shines  through  a  drop  of  water  on  a  leaf,  and  the  leaf 
may  have  a  burnt  spot  as  the  result.  If  a  plant  is  drooping 
badly  for  want  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  give  it  a 
deep  soaking  at  the  roots  only,  and  contrive  some  shade 
for  it  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Hot  sunshine  after  rain  or  watering  dries  up  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  is  apt  to  bake  it  hard  and  leave  it  so  that 
the  air  cannot  get  in  through  it.  You  may  prevent  that  by 
"  mulching  " — that  is,  by  spreading  over  the  wet  earth  round 
the  plants  some  sort  of  protection,  such  as  leaf-mould  or 
manure,  dry  ferns  or  mown  grass  or  dry  earth.  It  prevents 
evaporation  and  keeps  the  soil  and  the  roots  cool,  and  your 
plants  comfortable  and  happy.  Remove  this  carpet  before 
your  next  watering,  and  afterwards  put  it  back  again. 
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PRIMROSES,   COWSLIPS,    AND 

VIOLETS 

T)  ROB  ABLY  long  before  you  had  a  garden  of  your  own 
you  rejoiced  in  the  woods  and  banks  when  the 
PRIMROSES  and  violets  made  a  gay  garden  of  them  in  spring. 
And  did  you  notice  there  that  the  primroses  grew  largest 
and  their  leaves  best  where  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  kept  the 
sun  off  them  for  part  of  the  day,  or  where  the  grass  about 
them  was  thick  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  cool  ? 
How  they  were  very  small  and  poor  when  they  lived  on  a 
bare,  sun-beaten  bank?  You  will  remember  that,  then, 
when  you  plant  the  garden  sorts  in  your  border,  and 
you  will  put  them  in  a  place  that  gets  some  shade, 
or,  if  they  have  a  sunny  place,  let  them  be  in  deep, 
moist  earth.  The  garden  kinds  are  different  only  in 
their  colours,  which  are  red,  white,  and  mauve,  but  none 
looks  prettier  even  in  the  garden  than  the  familiar  wild 
yellow  kind.  There  are  double  ones,  too,  and  a  very 
pure  white  double  one  is  pretty.  The  COWSLIP,  too,  is 
grown  in  gardens  in  shades  of  red  as  well  as  its  own  pale 
yellow. 

The  POLYANTHUS  is  a  relation  of  the  primrose  and  also  of 
the  wild  cowslip.     Like  the  cowslip  it  carries  a  little  bunch 
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of  flowers  at  the  top  of  each  stem,  but  its  flowers  are  as  big 
as  primroses.  It,  too,  has  yellow  and  white  and  many 
shades  of  red  for  its  colours.  It  flowers  in  April  and  goes 
well  beside  bulbs.  After  its  flowering  is  over,  either  prim- 
rose or  polyanthus  takes  up  a  lot  of  room  with  its  big 
cushion  of  green  leaves.  These  do  not,  like  the  daffodil 
leaves,  presently  disappear  altogether.  So,  if  you  can  spare 
a  shady  corner  out  of  the  way,  transplant  them  to  it  to 
make  way  for  other  things,  and  let  them  stay  there  till 
autumn,  when  they  should  go  back  to  their  spring  position 
again.  When  you  lift  them,  divide  the  clumps  that  have 
grown  big,  separating  the  offsets  and  planting  them  in  a 
cool  place  with  lots  of  moisture.  You  may  grow  primrose 
or  polyanthus  from  seed  sown  out  of  doors  in  shallow  drills, 
either  in  a  seed-bed  or  a  box.  Sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  it 
is  ripe,  or  if  you  buy  it,  sow  in  May.  The  seeds  take 
a  long  time  to  appear,  and  you  must  not  be  worried  if 
weeks  pass  with  no  sign  of  them.  Then  perhaps  only 
a  few  may  come,  and  the  rest  after  more  days  of 
waiting.  Prick  out  the  seedlings  when  they  are  big 
enough,  putting  them  again,  of  course,  in  a  shady,  cool 
place.  Transplant  to  their  flowering  places  in  October 
(Plate  XX.). 

You  can  grow  VIOLETS  in  your  garden  only  if  you  can 
give  them  moisture.  You  must  ensure  that  their  soil  will 
not  be  dry  and  sun-baked  in  the  height  of  summer.  They 
quite  like  sun  in  spring  when  they  are  flowering,  and  if 
you  have  room  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  their  flowering 
quarters  be  a  sunny  place;  then  when  their  flowering 
season  is  over  lift  them,  divide  the  clumps  if  necessary,  and 
put  them  in  a  cool,  shady  place  to  spend  the  hot  months. 
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Of  course  you  will  give  them  water  after  their  removal, 
unless  you  can  do  it  in  showery  weather.  By  October  the 
divisions  will  be  ready  to  go  back  to  their  sunny  places, 
where  they  should  be  planted  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart. 
They  like  rich  soil  and  lots  of  manure. 


PERENNIAL   LARKSPURS, 
CAMPANULAS,    LUPINS 

TV  /TORE  important  than  the  annual  LARKSPURS  are  the 
•*••*•  perennials,  generally  called  Delphiniums.  They 
have  as  many  colours  and  as  many  ways  of  growing, 
and  there  is  the  real  satisfaction  of  watching  the  plants 
increase  and  improve  in  their  second  and  third  years. 
By  that  time  they  should  be  great  big  plants,  giving  many 
fine  spikes  of  bloom.  Their  roots  spread  far,  and  in 
watering  them  you  must  soak  the  ground  well  wide  of  the 
stems,  in  a  large  circle  round  them.  Their  top-dressing 
in  autumn  should  be  equally  generous  and  should  spread 
as  far  as  the  roots.  One  stake  may  be  enough  for  their 
support  in  the  first  season ;  by  the  third  they  will  want  two 
or  three  or  more  if  in  a  position  at  all  exposed. 

After  three  or  four  years  take  them  up  in  early  spring, 
the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
divide  their  roots.  You  will  find  a  great  mat  of  fibres 
which  is  easily  torn  apart.  Do  not  divide  larkspurs  in 
autumn. 

If  you  have  slugs  in  your  garden  or  anywhere  near  it, 
they  will  find  your  larkspurs  when  the  tender  new  shoots 

appear  in  March.     A  circle  of  soot  must  be  laid  about  the 
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plant,  wide  and  sufficiently  deep,  and  renewed  as  it  gets 
blown  or  washed  away. 

To  start  your  stock  or  to  try  new  varieties,  you  can 
easily  grow  larkspurs  from  seed.  If  the  seed  is  from  your 
own  plants,  sow  it  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  in  August.  If  you 
buy  it,  sow  in  May.  The  seedlings  must  be  pricked  out 
with  care  and  put  into  their  places  either  in  November  or 
February. 

Larkspurs  like  deep,  rich  soil  and  lots  of  sunshine,  but 
they  are  easy  to  grow  and  not  fastidious.  You  may  pro- 
long the  flowering  season  of  annual  larkspurs  by  cutting 
them  down  when  the  first  bloom  is  over,  but  with  perennials 
you  must  remember  that  double  flowering  is  exhausting  to 
the  plant,  and  unless  you  can  make  up  to  it  for  all  its 
effort  by  very  generous  top-dressing  of  manure  you  may 
weaken  it  and  have  less  satisfaction  from  it  next  year 
(Plate  XVII.). 

The  family  of  the  CAMPANULAS  includes  the  biennial 
Canterbury  Bell  and  many  fine  perennials  as  well.  Our 
native  harebell  belongs  to  it,  and  there  are  other  beautiful 
little  kinds  like  it  for  the  rockery  or  for  the  front  of 
the  border,  as  well  as  tall  kinds  growing  as  high  as  the 
Canterbury  Bell.  Their  flowers  are  of  shades  of  the  hare- 
bell blue,  darker  and  lighter,  and  white.  Campanula  per si- 
rifolia  is  a  beautiful  tall  one.  C.  carpatica  is  a  good  kind  for 
your  garden,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  and  there  are  blue 
and  white  kinds  of  it.  The  seed  is  small  and  should  be 
mixed  with  sand  and  sown  in  a  box  in  May,  then  planted 
out  in  October  or  March  with  ten  or  twelve  inches  to  each 
plant.  C.  lurbinata  is  a  dwarf  kind  of  C.  carpatica^  excellent 
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for  the  rockery  or  for  stone  edgings.  C.  caspitosa  is  another 
hardy  kind,  a  few  inches  high. 

They  all  like  a  cool  place  to  grow  in,  and  can  do  with 
some  shade.  If  they  are  in  a  sunny  place  they  must  have 
good,  deep  soil  that  their  roots  may  keep  cool. 

When  they  are  to  be  moved  or  divided  it  should  be  done 
in  spring  (Plates  XIV.,  XXIX.,  XXXII.). 

Besides  the  annual  LUPINS  there  are  two  sorts  of 
perennials.  One  is  a  small  tree  whose  stems  remain  and 
are  not  cut  down  in  autumn.  It  has  yellow  flowers  and 
a  sweet  scent.  It  likes  a  dry,  sunny  place,  and  looks  well  in 
a  half-wild  part  of  the  garden  if  it  has  deep  soil  to  root 
in.  The  kind  that  is  suitable  for  the  back  of  the  border  is 
called  Lupinus  polyphyllus.  It  dies  down  in  autumn  and 
you  cut  away  the  withered  stems.  Its  flowers  are  blue, 
white,  and  blue  and  white.  The  plants  grow  four  or  five 
feet  high,  fine  bushes  with  trim  blossom-covered  spikes  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  length  or  more.  Staking  is  quite 
necessary,  as  the  stems  are  easily  broken  in  high  wind. 

Lupins  are  very  easily  grown  from  seed.  In  May,  or 
whenever  your  own  seeds  are  ripe,  they  should  be  sown 
about  half  an  inch  deep  in  a  prepared  bed  and  pricked  out 
when  the  plants  are  big  enough  to  handle.  In  October  put 
them  in  their  flowering  places.  Both  the  seedlings  and  the 
young  shoots  when  they  come  up  early  in  the  year  are  liable 
to  attack  from  slugs  and  may  have  to  have  the  usual  defence 
of  lime  and  soot  (Plate  XXL). 
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STARWORTS,  OR  MICHAELMAS 
DAISIES,  JAPANESE  ANE- 
MONES, SUNFLOWERS 

\7"OU  will  like  to  have  one  or  two  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES 
in  your  garden,  not  only  because  their  shades  of 
blue  and  purple  are  so  lovely,  but  because,  if  they  have 
been  well  staked,  they  will  stand  the  autumn  rains  and 
weather,  and  never  look  beaten  and  tired.  Then  their 
ways  of  growing  are  graceful,  and  they  make  beautiful 
contrasts  of  form  and  colour  with  Japanese  anemones  or 
dahlias,  or  the  taller  sorts  look  well  beside  chrysanthe- 
mums or  the  giant  white  daisy,  whose  difficult  proper 
name  is  Pyrethrum  uliginosum.  Or  you  may  grow 
two  contrasting  kinds  together  to  show  one  another  off, 
putting  one  of  those  whose  cloud  of  diminutive  flowers 
makes  the  Milky  Way  of  starworts  beside  a  more  pronounced 
one;  for  example,  Aster  ericoides  is  the  name  of  a  small- 
flowered  white  kind,  growing  about  three  feet  high,  and  in 
front  of  it  might  go  one  of  the  kind  called  Aster  Amelias^ 
which  is  blue,  large-flowered,  and  rather  lower.  These  two 
flower  in  September,  but  there  are  dozens  of  kinds,  and 
many  do  not  flower  till  October. 

Starworts  are  easily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots,  and 
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should  be  divided  every  three  or  four  years.  That  being 
so,  the  plants  are  cheap,  and  as  all  your  gardening  friends 
are  sure  to  have  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  kinds  in 
their  gardens,  you  can  probably  soon  have  a  collection  oi 
them  if  you  choose,  without  raising  them  from  seed. 

Division  should  be  in  early  spring,  and  of  course  the  outer 
parts  of  the  plants,  with  lots  of  fibrous  roots,  should  be  taken 
for  replanting.  Starworts  are  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  like 
lots  of  manure  put  in  always  before  they  are  planted,  lots 
of  water  well  round  them  in  dry  weather,  and  top-dressing 
when  they  are  cut  down  in  November  (Plate  I.). 

For  the  autumn  garden  there  are,  too,  the  JAPANESE  ANE- 
MONES, whose  form  is  so  gracious  and  whose  white  flowers  are 
so  fine.  There  are  various  sorts  with  rosy  and  pink  flowers, 
but  the  colours  are  not  very  clear,  and  I  think  none  of  them 
nearly  so  beautiful  as  the  white  one,  with  its  pale  green  centre 
encircled  by  stamens  of  clear  yellow.  And  for  a  second  one 
I  should  rather  choose  one  of  the  "  semi-double  "  white  ones 
than  a  pink  kind.  The  Japanese  anemone  likes  to  be  left 
alone,  and  should  not  be  disturbed  oftener  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  So,  before  planting  it  see  that  the  soil  is  good, 
and  enrich  it  with  manure  if  need  be,  as  it  wants  a  lot  of 
food.  It  is  a  kind  plant  to  have  in  one's  garden,  for  it  is 
equally  happy  in  partial  shade  or  full  sunshine ;  it  holds 
itself  up  without  support,  even  when  it  bears  masses  of 
flowers ;  and  it  grows  more  beautiful  each  year  for  several 
years.  When  the  clump  gets  poor,  divide  it  in  March 
and  replant  the  best  parts  of  the  roots  (Plate  I.). 

For  the  back  of  your  garden  in  autumn  the  PERENNIAL 
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SUNFLOWERS  are  gay,  and  flower  generously.  But  they 
are  greedy  of  soil,  and  very  apt  to  encroach  and  swamp 
their  neighbours.  Their  roots  send  out  long  fingers 
in  all  directions,  that  take  possession  very  quickly  of 
more  and  more  space.  They  are  very  tall,  too,  even  the 
smaller  kinds  three  or  four  feet  high,  so  if  your  garden 
is  a  small  one  you  must  keep  sunflowers  out  of  it. 
If  you  have  room  for  them  put  them  behind  everything 
else,  and  give  them  rich  food.  Every  second  spring  lift 
and  divide  them,  taking  only  the  long,  new  roots,  and  put 
the  pieces  in  as  you  find  them,  lying  horizontally. 


PINKS,  COLUMBINE,  SCABIOUS, 
CHRISTMAS  ROSE 


*T^HE  Common  White  Pink,  or  "Mrs.  Sinkins,"  the 
favourite  improved  variety  of  it,  are  very  easy  in- 
deed to  manage  ;  my  experience  of  them  is  that,  whatever 
you  do  to  them,  they  just  grow  and  grow.  If  you  keep 
the  flowers  plucked  off  as  they  wither,  their  season  will 
last  for  a  good  many  weeks.  And  to  get  fresh  plants  you 
need  only  divide  them,  pulling  off  small  groups  of  fresh 
young  shoots  and  planting  them  a  little  deeper  in  the  soil 
than  they  were.  As  they  are  very  sweetly  scented  and 
good  for  cutting,  as  their  pretty  grey-green  leaves  are  the 
same  winter  and  summer,  as  they  will  make  a  good  edging 
or  grow  in  a  rockery  or  in  clumps  in  a  mixed  border,  there 
are  few  garden  flowers  so  friendly  and  accommodating. 

You  may  grow  your  new  plants  from  cuttings,  if  you 
choose,  made  from  strong  new  shoots  after  flowering  is 
over.  Cut  them  with  a  sharp  knife  straight  across,  below 
a  joint,  or  gently  pull  them  out  with  a  twist,  at  a  joint, 
and  in  that  case  they  are  called  "  pipings."  Let  them  be 
about  four  inches  long.  Strip  the  leaves  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  and  plant  them  in  shade,  in  fine  sandy 

soil  two  inches  deep.     See  that  the  stem  reaches  to   the 
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bottom  of  the  hole  you  make  for  it,  and  so  has  soil  close 
against  its  base  to  root  in.  They  should  have  good  roots 
by  September  and  be  ready  to  be  put  in  their  places  in 
the  border,  about  eight  inches  apart,  at  the  end  of  that 
month  or  in  October  (Plate  XXIII.). 

COLUMBINES  (Agvilegia)  like  shade  for  part  of  the 
day,  and  will  even  do  well  under  trees.  In  growing 
them  from  mixed  seed,  which  should  be  got  from 
a  reliable  source,  remember  that,  as  always  with  mixed 
seed,  the  weaker  seedlings  and  the  later  to  appear  may 
give  the  finest  flowers.  Sow  them  thinly,  therefore,  that 
the  forward  ones  may  be  moved  without  disturbing  the 
others.  None  of  them  are  quick  to  appear,  and  you  must 
expect  to  wait  some  weeks  even  for  the  first. 

In  the  latter  half  of  May  sow  the  seed  in  boxes  or  in  a 
finely  sifted  bed  in  a  shady  place.  Prick  them  out  to  a 
shady  nursery  bed,  putting  them  four  inches  apart,  and 
plant  out  in  August  or  September  to  get  well  established 
before  winter,  giving  each  ten  or  twelve  inches.  If  you 
buy  plants,  do  so  in  autumn  only  if  you  can  give  them 
a  warm,  well-drained  position;  if  your  soil  is  heavy  or 
damp  it  will  not  suit  them  well,  and  they  certainly  should 
not  have  the  severe  trial  of  spending  the  winter  there,  but 
should  be  bought  and  planted  in  spring.  After  a  few 
years  you  may  increase  your  stock  by  dividing  the  roots 
with  a  sharp  knife  (Plate  XXI 1 1.). 

The  SCABIOUS  that  is  called  Caucasian  is  a  perennial 
that  you  can  grow  if  you  have  a  warm,  well-drained 
soil,  and  a  sunny  position  to  offer  it.  In  cold,  wet  soil 
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it  dies  out  after  flowering  once.  It  is  one  of  the  garden 
forms  of  the  wild  teasel  that  is  familiar  by  the  roadside- 
but  its  flowers  measure  two  or  three  inches  across. 
Their  colour  is  soft  lilac-blue,  and  there  is  a  white 
variety,  too.  They  flower  from  July  right  on  till  late 
September,  and  are  very  good  for  cutting.  They  are  easily 
grown  from  seed  sown  out  of  doors  in  June  or  July,  and 
transplanted  to  their  own  places  in  September  or  early 
October. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES  (Helleborus  niger)  are  so  beautiful 
and  individual,  and  so  precious  because  they  flower 
when  the  garden  has  little  else  to  show,  that  they  are 
worth  a  good  deal  of  patience.  They  demand  it,  too, 
for  they  hate  being  moved,  and  when  you  get  a  new 
plant  into  your  garden  it  will  probably  not  flower  at  all 
the  first  year.  After  that,  however,  it  will  improve  each 
year,  so  long  as  you  leave  it  quite  undisturbed,  and  give 
it  food  in  the  form  of  a  light  top-dressing  in  autumn — that 
is,  if  its  position  suits  it.  In  some  soils  it  will  not  grow 
at  all,  and  it  cannot  bear  drought.  It  insists  on  having 
a  rich,  moist  soil  with  plenty  of  manure  and  leaf-mould, 
and  shelter  from  the  summer  sun. 

The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  but  the  flowers  must  be 
protected,  so  that  the  rain  may  not  splash  mud  up  on 
them ;  and  they  are  easily  stained  and  torn  by  wind 
and  rain.  If  their  position  is  sheltered  from  prevailing 
winter  winds  so  much  the  better;  but  in  any  case  you 
should  contrive  a  cover  for  them  of  some  sort  that  will 
not  keep  the  light  from  them,  or  use  a  bell-glass  raised 
off  the  ground  to  let  them  get  air. 
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Make  the  soil  thoroughly  good  before  planting  your 
Christmas  roses,  and  leave  them  for  years  and  years.  If 
they  must  be  moved,  move  them  in  July,  and  when  they 
must  be  divided,  divide  the  root  with  a  sharp  knife,  after 
the  flowering  season  is  over ;  but  remember  not  to  expect 
the  divisions  to  flower  the  first  year  (Plate  XXVIL). 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

'T^HERE  are  many  chrysanthemums  suitable  for  growing 
out  of  doors,  quite  a  number  of  different  kinds  and 
a  great  many  varieties  of  each. 

Of  the  Japanese  chrysanthemums  that  you  probably 
know  best,  and  the  pompons  that  have  smaller,  more 
compact  flowers,  you  may  grow  those  that  bloom  before 
the  winter  frosts  begin.  Give  them  a  sunny  situation  and 
deep  soil,  and,  if  possible,  shelter  from  the  north  and 
east,  and  they  may  be  left  out  through  the  winter 
without  harm.  In  a  very  severe  spell  of  frost  they 
may  need  some  protection,  but  if  you  give  them  a 
generous  top-dressing  in  autumn,  after  they  are  cut  down, 
that  will  be  enough,  and  it  will  give  them  the  rich  food 
they  want,  too. 

To  start  your  stock  buy  well-rooted  cuttings  in  May. 
In  planting  let  the  distance  between  them  be,  according 
to  the  size  they  are  to  grow,  eighteen  to  thirty  inches. 
Thereafter  you  may  increase  them  by  dividing  in  spring. 
When  the  young  shoots  appear,  lift  the  plant  and  take 
pieces  with  strong  new  shoots  to  replant,  and  each  will 
grow  into  a  good  plant.  Do  this  every  second  year,  and 
with  chrysanthemums,  as  with  all  rich-feeding  perennials, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  change  their  position  when  you  divide, 
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putting  them  into  a  new  place  and  digging  and  enriching 
their  old  quarters  for  something  else. 

If  you  have  the  use  of  a  frame  or  greenhouse  you  may 
take  cuttings  in  autumn.  When  the  flowers  are  past 
their  best  in  October,  cut  down  your  plants,  then  take 
the  young  shoots  that  come  up,  to  start  your  new  stock. 
When  they  are  a  few  inches  high,  cut  them  off  carefully 
with  a  sharp  knife,  immediately  below  a  joint.  Strip  the 
leaves  off  half-way  up,  and  plant  two  inches  deep.  Give 
each  cutting  two  or  three  inches  to  itself  in  a  deep  box 
or  a  pot,  filled  with  fine  sandy  soil.  They  must  be  put 
where  frost  cannot  reach  them,  and  given  only  enough 
water  to  keep  the  soil  just  moist.  When  they  begin  to 
grow  new  leaves  give  each  little  plant  a  pot  to  itself  and 
good  rich  soil.  Plant  them  out  about  the  end  of  April. 

Your  chrysanthemums  will  need  to  be  tied  securely  to 
stakes ;  or  if  you  can  give  them  a  place  beside  a  wall  with 
a  south  or  southerly  exposure,  the  ties  may  be  fixed  to  it, 
and .  the  plant  gently  trained  against  it  as  it  grows  up 
(Plate  XXIV.). 

As  well  as  these  chrysanthemums  there  are  the  hardy 
perennial  garden  sorts  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisy.  They  are 
very  easy  to  grow  in  a  sunny  position,  and  different  varieties 
flower  from  May  till  November.  The  earliest  is  the  "Spring 
Marguerite"  {Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum  hybridum\  and 
it  begins  to  flower  before  May  has  gone.  Chry.  Leucan- 
themum  grandiflorum  and  maximum  come  next,  and  closely 
allied  to  these  is  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  the  Giant  Ox-eye, 
that  flowers  in  September  and  October.  They  are  all 
beautiful  in  a  mixed  border,  hardy  and  very  good  for 
cutting.  Their  height  is  from  eighteen  inches  to  three 
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feet,  but  the  pyrethrum  is  very  tall  and  rather  greedy  of 
soil.  They  may  be  planted  or  divided  either  in  November 
or  early  in  March. 

Then  there  are  annuals,  as  well,  called  chrysanthemums  ; 
big  white  Marguerites,  and  yellow  ones  that  are  finer  forms 
of  the  wild  corn  marigold ;  there  are  double  ones,  yellow 
and  white,  and  parti-coloured  kinds,  called  Burridgeanum^ 
with  rings  of  white  and  red  on  yellow  petals,  that  are  very 
gay,  though,  as  always,  the  "  selfs  "  are  more  beautiful  than 
the  patterned  sort.  These  are  all  easily  grown  and  should 
be  given  the  usual  treatment  for  annuals.  Sow  in  April 
where  they  are  to  bloom,  and  thin  them  out  severely  as  they 
grow  up,  leaving  eight  or  ten  inches  to  each  plant.  They 
flower  from  July  till  September  (Plate  X.). 
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CLIMBERS 

A  WALL  is  a  great  addition  to  the  size  of  your  garden, 
**•  because  all  its  surface  may  be  covered  with  flowers 
that  take  up  for  their  roots  and  nourishment  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  soil  of  your  border.  And  as  soon  as  the 
climbing  plants  have  grown  up  a  little  you  may  have 
other  things  growing  about  their  feet.  A  wooden  trellis 
along  the  north  side  of  your  bed  will  give  you  support  for 
a  clematis  and  a  hardy  climbing  rose,  while  it  will  shelter 
your  garden  and  make  a  leafy  background  for  the  taller 
border  flowers. 

Very  few  of  the  plants  we  use  for  covering  walls  will 
hold  on  by  themselves;  most  of  them  you  must  support, 
either  by  tying  their  branches  up,  or  by  giving  them  wire 
or  netting  against  the  wall,  to  twist  their  fingers  round. 
Nails  to  tie  them  to  can  be  driven  into  the  mortar  in  a 
brick  wall ;  you  must  have  netting  or  wires  stretched 
across  a  stone  one.  Strips  of  dark  cloth  or  a  few  thick- 
nesses of  worsted  thread  should  be  used,  as  bass  is  not 
generally  strong  enough,  and  string  would  cut  or  chafe 
the  stems.  Let  your  ties  be  loose  enough  to  let  the  plant 
grow  comfortably.  If  you  tie  the  branches  to  wire  give 
the  tie  a  twist  between  the  branch  and  the  wire,  that  they 

may  not  rub  against  one  another  in  wind.     Confine  your 
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plants  only  as  much  as  is  quite  necessary;  many  of 
them  grow  and  flower  far  better  when  allowed  to  ramble 
freely. 

In  planting  Climbers,  remember  that  they  are  to  grow 
very  high,  and  that  you  cannot  transplant  them  to  fresh 
quarters  when  they  have  exhausted  the  soil,  as  you  can 
other  things.  Prepare  their  quarters  then  by  digging  a 
much  bigger  hole  than  the  root  requires ;  put  manure  deep 
down  and  fill  the  hole  about  the  root  with  good  soil  as 
suitable  as  may  be  to  the  tastes  of  the  plant. 

The  tall  NASTURTIUMS  (Tropceolum  majus)  grow  quickly 
and  to  a  great  height  when  they  have  good  soil  and  some- 
thing to  hold  on  to.  The  TOM  THUMB  NASTURTIUMS  are 
the  dwarf  kind  for  the  front  of  the  border ;  they  will  grow 
and  flourish  in  very  poor  soil.  These  are  annuals,  but 
should  not  be  sown  till  April.  Put  the  seeds  an  inch  deep 
and  three  inches  apart,  transplanting  to  nine  inches.  One 
or  two  sowings  through  the  summer  will  give  flowers  right 
on  till  October  (Plate  I.). 

Another  annual,  the  CONVOLVULUS,  with  its  well-known 
trumpet  flowers  of  softest  pinks  and  blues,  has  also  two  forms, 
a  hardy  low  one  and  a  quick  climber.  The  latter  should  be 
sown,  not  before  May,  near  something  it  can  twist  itself 
about. 

There  is  a  very  charming  Perennial  Tropoeolum,  called 
Spcciosum,  the  Flame  flower,  that  will  send  streams  of  blaz- 
ing scarlet  up  a  wall  in  summer  and  then  vanish  away  till 
next  summer.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland  it  grows  very 
easily,  because  it  likes  moist,  peaty  soil  and  not  very  hot 
sunshine.  Above  all,  its  roots  must  be  cool,  so  plant  them 
three  inches  deep  in  Scotland,  and  deeper  and  deeper  the 
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farther  south  you  live ;  and  let  the  ground  about  them  be 
in  shade  from  other  plants  to  keep  it  moist. 

The  EVERLASTING  PEA  (Lathyrus  latifolius)  is  perennial. 
Its  flowers  are  smaller  than  the  sweet  pea,  but  they  grow  in 
clusters  of  a  dozen  or  so  on  a  stem.  It  should  be  grown 
over  a  trellis  or  a  garden  arch ;  or  it  may  have  pea-sticks 
in  the  border  each  year  as  it  needs  them,  like  the  annuals. 
There  are  good  crimson  and  white  ones,  and  others  of  pale 
shades,  but  the  white  is  the  finest. 

The  white  summer-flowering  JASMINE  is  very  charming, 
and  in  a  warm,  sheltered  place  is  green  most  of  the  year. 
The  WINTER  JASMINE  has  clear,  bright,  lemon-yellow  flowers 
in  midwinter,  its  leaves  coming  out  later.  Both  kinds 
should  have  dead  wood  pruned  away  in  early  spring 
(Plate  XXVII.). 

The  CLEMATIS  (Plate  XXV.)  has  many  climbing  varieties, 
and  there  is  an  important  point  to  remember  about  them. 
The  flowers  of  some  kinds  grow  on  the  ripened  wood  of 
previous  years'  growth.  They  must,  therefore,  not  be  cut 
back,  but  must  only  have  dead  wood  pruned  away  in  early 
spring.  Clematis  montana  is  one  of  that  kind,  a  hardy  one 
that  will  fling  a  white  cloak  of  flowers  over  a  porch  in  April 
and  May. 

The  large-flowered  purple  Jackmani  Clematis  (Plate 
XXVIII. ),  that  blooms  in  late  summer  and  on  until  the 
frosts  come,  grows  differently.  It  produces  its  flowers  from 
young  new  shoots,  therefore  it  is  well  to  prune  away  old 
wood  enough  to  encourage  and  make  room  for  new  growth. 
Its  flowers  are  larger  and  better  for  a  pretty  severe  cutting 
back  in  February.  The  clematis  needs  deep,  rich  soil,  and 
likes  chalk  or  lime  with  it. 
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As  Ampelopsis  muratis,  or  Ampdopsis  veitchi,  you  will 
know  in  catalogues  the  VIRGINIAN  CREEPER  that  climbs  so 
quickly  with  thousands  of  little  sucker  feet,  and  clothes  a 
wall  with  tender  green  in  spring  and  with  a  blaze  of  crimson 
and  scarlet  in  autumn. 
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ROCKERY  PLANTS 

(PLATE  XXVI.) 

npHERE  are  many  small  flowers  that  come  from  moun- 
tain  homes  and  like  stony  ground  to  creep  about. 
Some  of  them  love  to  see  the  sun,  but  cannot  bear  to  have 
their  roots  baked,  and  they  love  rocks  and  stones  because 
they  get  their  roots  hidden  behind  them,  where  they  are 
cool  and  moist.  Others  prefer  shade,  but  cannot  bear 
stagnant  moisture,  and  they  like  stony  soil  because  it  is 
well  drained  and  the  water  does  not  lie  in  it.  And  some 
plants  like  drought  and  can  live  with  very  little  soil,  and  so 
they  will  grow  in  old  walls  and  among  rocks  if  they  have 
lots  of  air  and  light. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  some  of  those  very  charming 
little  flowers  even  in  an  ordinary  meadow  garden  we  make 
rock-gardens  to  suit  them.  Bricks  and  clinkers  will  not  do 
for  a  rockery ;  we  must  have  big  stones  and  build  them  up 
in  a  mound  of  good  porous  earth.  We  must  lay  them  quite 
irregularly,  but  always  with  their  surfaces  sloping,  neither 
straight  up  and  down  nor  horizontal,  and  never  overhanging, 
but  sloping  into  the  earth  in  such  a  position  that  they  will 
lead  the  rain  into  the  roots.  We  put  earth  about  and 
between  the  stones  as  we  place  them,  leaving  no  empty 
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spaces ;  and  we  lay  in  little  pieces  of  roots,  or  a  few  seeds 
here  and  there  as  we  build.  And  here  and  there  we  leave 
little  stoneless  pockets  of  earth  for  the  upright  plants. 

The  choice  of  small  flowers  to  grow  in  the  rock-garden  is 
so  vast  that  I  can  only  tell  you  of  a  fraction  of  them,  but 
quite  enough  to  make  a  gay  garden. 

AUBRIETIA  (Plate  V.)  is  very  easy  to  grow,  and  in  spring 
completely  covers  itself  with  flowers  of  violet,  purple,  or 
crimson,  making  splendid  masses  of  colour.  Put  them 
rather  high  in  your  rockery  that  they  may  hang  over  the 
stones  as  they  love  to  do.  Sow  the  seed  in  boxes  in  May 
and  put  the  plants  out  in  their  places  in  autumn.  Small 
rooted  pieces  will  soon  spread  into  good  clumps. 

The  white  ARABIS,  or  ROCK-CRESS,  has  the  same  sort  of 
habit  and  likes  the  same  sort  of  position. 

MADWORT  (Alyssum  saxatile)  gives  sheets  of  clear,  bright 
yellow  against  grey-green  leaves  in  April  and  May. 

Iberis  sempervirens  is  the  name  of  the  perennial  CANDY- 
TUFT that  likes  a  sunny  place  in  the  rockery.  It  has  dark 
evergreen  leaves,  and  in  May  and  June  a  mass  of  flowers  of 
pure  chalky  white. 

The  large  family  of  the  Saxifrages,  or  ROCKFOILS,  flower 
in  spring.  All  are  evergreen,  and  many  of  them  will  grow 
in  shade.  They  make  good  edgings  for  a  border,  and  the 
mossy  ones  may  creep  about  the  feet  of  tall  border  plants. 
"  London  Pride "  is  Saxifraga  umbrosa  ;  it  likes  at  least 
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half  shade.  S.  cotyledon  likes  a  sunny  place  ;  it  makes  flat 
rosettes  of  leaves  and  little  pillars,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
high,  of  white  flowers.  S.  Africulata  is  an  early  yellow  one ; 
S.  burseriana  a  tiny  white  one,  early  flowering,  that  likes  a 
dry,  sunny  place,  and  for  shade  there  is  S.  Camposii,  or 
Wallace!,  a  mossy  one  with  large  white  flowers.  S.  Mus- 
coides  has  tiny  pink  and  yellow  flowers  and  dark  green 
mossy  foliage. 

STONECROPS,  too,  give  you  choice  of  colours,  habit,  and 
flowering  season.  Sedum  acre  is  "  Wall-Pepper,"  a  creeping 
yellow  one,  flowering  in  winter  and  early  spring.  Sedum 
Ewersit,  too,  is  low-growing,  with  purplish-pink  flowers  in 
July  and  August.  Sedum  spectabile  grows  eighteen  inches 
high  and  has  broad  clusters  of  pink  flowers  in  September. 

ARENARIA  Bakarica  looks  like  a  tiny  green  moss  creep- 
ing over  the  stones,  until  in  early  spring  it  is  studded  with 
pure  white  flowers  like  little  pearls.  Arenaria  montana 
grows  three  inches  high,  and  has  larger  flowers  in  summer. 

There  are  several  SPEEDWELLS  suitable  for  the  rock- 
garden.  Veronica  repens  is  a  very  small  trailing  one  which 
flowers  from  May  on.  Blue  is  the  Speedwell  colour,  but 
some  kinds  have  white  and  pink  varieties. 

For  dry,  sunny  parts  of  the  rockery  there  are  sweet- 
scented  creeping  PHLOXES,  pale  blue,  mauve,  red,  and  white, 
different  kinds  flowering  from  May  till  September;  and 
the  helianthcmumS)  or  SUN-ROSES.  They  are  prostrate 
evergreen  shrubs  that  cover  themselves  throughout  the 
summer  with  roses  of  yellow,  crimson,  pink,  or  white. 
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There  are  other  whole  families  of  plants  easy  to  grow 
like  the  Toadflaxes  and  the  Houseleeks.  Then  all  the 
small  bulbs  are  suitable  for  the  rock-garden.  Of  the  dwarf 
irises  you  want  particularly  the  winter-flowering  Iris 
stylosa.  And  there  are  dwarf  snapdragons  and  campanulas 
that  you  know  about;  some  of  the  small  Alpine  pinks, 
such  as  Dianthus  neglcctus,  primroses,  violas,  columbines, 
and  so  many  delightful  things  that  your  only  difficulty  will 
be  to  make  a  choice. 
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PLANNING  THE   GARDEN 

TV /T  AKING  the  plan  for  your  garden  is  a  very  fascinating 
x^-*-  game,  quite  difficult  enough  to  be  very  interesting, 
for  there  are  many  things  to  take  into  consideration. 

What  is  your  soil,  and  what  plants  will  like  it  ?  Is  it  dry 
and  fully  open  to  the  sun  all  day,  so  that  poppies  will  revel 
in  it  ?  Or  is  it  moist  and  shady  enough  to  make  a  home 
for  lilies  ?  But  there  are  so  many  flowers  to  choose  from 
that  some  can  be  found  to  suit  every  situation ;  and  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  select  the  few  you  can  have  in  a  small 
garden  out  of  the  hundreds  you  specially  want. 

You  want  to  make  your  garden  interesting  all  the  year 
round,  each  season  with  its  own  particular  beauty.  How- 
ever much  you  love  the  freshness  of  the  spring  flowers  you 
will  not  give  them  more  than  their  share  of  space,  or  the 
end  of  your  year  will  be  dreary  indeed.  If  your  garden  is 
where  it  can  be  seen  from  your  windows,  even  winter  must 
be  taken  into  the  scheme.  And  for  winter's  sake  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  let  one  or  two  of  your  perennials  be  ever- 
green ones.  Pinks  are  evergreen,  violets  and  rock-cress, 
german  iris  and  wallflowers.  Veronica  longifolia  is  a  tall, 
bushy  speedwell  that  is  evergreen,  and  in  late  summer  has 
charming  spikes  of  tiny  flowers,  blue,  white,  purple,  or 
pink.  And  lavender  is  an  evergreen  shrub  you  will  like  to 
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have  for  its  scent  and  because  the  softness  of  its  colours 
makes  lovely  contrasts  all  summer  with  other  delicate 
shades  that  do  not  want  strong  colours  about  them 
(Plate  XV.). 

Keeping  in  mind  the  needs  of  winter,  then,  choose  a  few 
perennials  to  be  the  permanent  part  of  your  garden,  one  or 
two  for  spring,  some  for  summer  and  for  autumn.  Put  in 
only  a  very  few  at  first,  because  they  will  take  up  more 
room  when  they  grow  up  than  you  expect,  and  you  can  fill 
gaps  with  annuals  for  the  first  year,  and  see,  as  the  season 
goes  on,  what  is  most  wanted  to  add  to  your  first  choice. 
You  do  not  want  your  garden  to  look  bare,  but  still  less  do 
you  want  it  so  crowded  that  the  fairies,  Light  and  Air,  cannot 
get  in  to  work  their  magic  for  you,  and  make  each  flower 
healthy  and  beautiful. 

Having  flowers  that  bloom  in  succession  not  only  keeps 
the  garden  interesting,  but  the  green  leaves  of  those  that 
are  not  in  bloom  often  enhance  the  beauty  of  those  that 
are ;  and  you  can  do  so  still  further  by  choosing  flowers 
that  contrast  with  one  another,  so  that  each  acts  as  a  foil  to 
set  off  the  other  to  advantage.  You  will  be  careful  to  put 
strong,  crude  colours  beside  white,  or  surrounded  with  dark 
foliage,  and  not  let  a  bright  scarlet  gladiolus  or  nasturtium 
make  a  pink  rose  look  pale  and  colourless.  Contrast  of 
form,  too,  will  add  to  the  garden's  beauty.  The  tall  spikes 
of  the  white  veronica  I  have  just  told  you  of  beside  the  flat 
pin-cushion  flowers  of  the  purple  scabious ;  white  bluebells 
growing  out  of  a  bed  of  forget-me-not ;  daffodils  beside  the 
double  arabis,  whose  flower-stems,  several  inches  long,  are 
set  with  flowers  of  a  very  pure  white  that  bloom  for  a  long 
time. 
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In  a  very  small  bed  do  not  have  very  large  plants,  such 
as  perennial  larkspurs,  for  then  you  would  not  have  room 
for  any  variety  at  all,  and  when  these  were  over  they  would 
make  your  whole  garden  look  untidy.  A  good  plan  with 
a  very  small  bed  is  to  make  round  it  a  broad  border  of 
irregular  stones  set  deep  into  the  soil,  and  let  tiny  rock- 
plants  creep  over  them.  This  kind  of  edging  is  delightful 
for  any  garden,  but  in  larger  ones  there  is  the  choice  of  other 
things,  such  as  pinks,  or  thrift,  that  would  be  too  tall  for  a 
tiny  bed  where  the  tallest  flowers  should  not  be  more  than 
two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  high.  You  can  grow  the 
smallest  bulbs  and  campanulas  between  the  stones ; 
armeria,  the  small  saxifrages,  and  stonecrops  at  the  outside ; 
then  aubrietia,  yellow  alyssum,  iberis,  sun-roses ;  at  the 
inside  edge  of  the  stones  dwarf  irises  and  snapdragons ; 
and  let  the  bed  have  columbines,  globe-flowers,  or  scabious 
for  its  tallest  occupants.  These  should  be  in  the  middle  if 
the  garden  is  to  be  seen  from  both  sides.  If  it  is  against 
a  wall  put  the  tallest  things  at  the  back. 

It  is  useful  to  make  a  plan  of  your  garden  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  drawing  lines  in  the  exact  shape  of  it,  and  letting 
it  measure  one  inch  for  every  foot  the  garden  measures; 
draw  a  circle  for  each  plant,  taking  up  as  much  room  on 
the  map  as  the  plant  will  take  in  the  garden.  With  such 
a  map  you  may  have  the  pleasure,  even  in  the  darkest 
days  of  winter,  of  thinking  out  new  schemes  and  deciding 
what  to  put  beside  what,  and  where  to  sow  such-a-thing 
to  give  the  best  results.  Such  a  map  and  a  seedsman's 
catalogue  can  give  hours  of  joy. 
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(PLATE  XXVIII.) 

SOMETIMES  a  child  may  not  have  a  bed  or  border 
to  make  a  garden  of  his  own,  because  the  grown-ups 
need  all  the  space ;  and  perhaps  the  child  is  given  a  small 
piece  of  ground  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  garden. 
Often  a  place  that  will  not  give  room  for  an  ordinary 
mixed  flower-bed  will  do  very  well  indeed  for  a  rock-garden, 
and  one  of  the  joys  of  a  rock-garden  is  that  many  of  the 
flowers  suitable  for  it  are  small,  and  so  you  may  have  a 
great  variety  of  interesting  things  in  a  small  space. 

One  small  gardener  was  given  such  a  piece  of  ground 
when  he  decided  that  he  wanted  a  garden  of  his  own. 
Away  at  the  top  of  a  long  garden  that  sloped  steeply 
up  a  hill  he  had  part  of  a  narrow  bed  against  the  low 
boundary  wall.  Beyond  the  wall  the  ground  continued  to 
slope  up  and  was  thinly  tree-covered. 

The  bed  was  just  two  feet  wide,  and  he  decided,  after 
much  thought  and  seeking  of  advice,  to  make  a  low 
rockery  coming  half-way  up  the  wall.  Big  lumps  of  sand- 
stone and  rocks  were  half-buried  in  good  soil  with  lots  of 
deep  pockets  of  earth  among  them,  and  it  took  him  several 

days   to   get   his   garden   built   up.     At  each  end  of  the 
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rockery  he  left  a  little  square  of  the  bed  as  it  was,  without 
stones.  In  one  of  these  squares,  after  carefully  digging 
the  soil,  he  planted  a  white  china  rose  to  grow  over  the 
low  wall.  In  front  of  it  was  a  group  of  daffodils,  and  in 
September  he  sowed  purple  annual  candytuft,  to  flower 
when  the  daffodils  were  over.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
rockery  a  purple  clematis  flowered  on  the  wall  in  late 
summer  and  autumn.  At  its  feet  were  more  daffodils, 
followed  in  summer  by  purple  annual  rocket  larkspurs, 
sown  in  front  of  them  at  the  end  of  March. 

Sloping  steeply  to  the  south,  as  this  garden  was,  in 
choosing  flowers  for  it  the  gardener  had  to  avoid  carefully 
those  that  need  shade.  But  one  day  in  early  spring  he 
was  allowed  to  climb  over  the  wall  and  plant  a  row  of 
foxgloves.  Their  roots  were  kept  cool  behind  the  wall, 
raid  in  summer  their  nodding  purple  bells  looked  over  it 
and  became  part  of  the  garden. 

On  the  rockery  itself  the  small  spring  bulbs  grew  in 
groups  against  a  background  of  the  evergreen  foliage  of 
veronica,  sun-roses,  and  iberis,  and  there  were  blue  grape 
hyacinths  when  the  iberis  came  into  flower,  and  little 
dwarf  daffodils  beside  the  aubrietia's  sheet  of  lilac  colour. 
A  tiny  white  early  saxifrage  covered  a  jutting  stone,  and 
near  it  the  yellow  wall-pepper  grew  on  the  wall  itself. 
Over  another  part  of  the  wall  the  white  arenaria  spread, 
and  below  it  some  wallflowers  were  sown  in  crevices 
between  the  stones.  There  is  a  great  wealth  of  flowers 
for  the  rock-garden  in  spring,  and  the  only  difficulty  is 
that  so  many  must  be  left  out. 

In  summer  the  sun-roses  give  a  constant  succession  of 
flowers,  and  this  garden  had  a  yellow  and  a  white  one. 
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The  dwarf  iris  pumila  followed  iris  stylosa,  that  had  bloomed 
in  January  in -a  sheltered  crevice  close  to  the  wall.  O 
Thrift — the  sea-pinks  that  perhaps  look  their  best  when  you 
come  upon  them  among  their  native  grey  rocks  by  the 
seashore — there  was  a  healthy  clump,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  little  drift  of  white  sun-roses  was  the  "  Maiden 
Pink"  (Dianthus  delfoides),  a  relation  of  the  common 
white  pink,  but  much  smaller  and  with  flowers  of  a  bright, 
clear  pink.  The  Alpine  Campanulas  will  grow  in  full 
sunshine  if  they  have  deep,  good  earth  to  root  in,  sheltered 
by  stones.  And  here  was  Campanula  caspitosa  in  a  deep 
pocket  of  earth  low  on  the  rockery,  the  stones  behind  it 
covered  with  white  saxifrage  cotyledon. 

Dwarf  snapdragons  made  a  little  rank  of  lemon-yellow 
at  the  foot  of  the  rockery  in  front,  and  some  palest  pink 
and  white  ones  grew  from  between  the  stones  of  the  wall. 
They  flowered  on  into  autumn,  and,  also  in  August  and 
September,  a  clump  of  heather  that  was  given  a  big  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  rockery.  And  the  tall  pink  stonecrop 
bloomed  then,  too  (Sedum  spectabile). 

Of  course  it  was  only  after  several  summers  that  all 
these  flowers  were  collected  and  made  to  feel  at  home ; 
and  the  gardener  learned  to  fill,  in  summer,  empty  places 
that  the  spring  bulbs  had  occupied  with  annuals  that  he 
varied  each  year.  But  the  delight  of  it  was  not  reserved 
for  the  time  when  the  garden  had  grown  to  a  mature 
beauty,  for  each  new  trial,  whether  it  succeeded  or  failed, 
was  full  of  interest,  and  every  hour  spent  in  the  making 
of  it  full  of  pleasure. 
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(PLATE  XXIX.) 

"DETTY'S  garden  was  a  broad  bed,  of  which  the  back 
part  had  several  shrubs  in  it.  It  faced  north-west, 
and  so  only  got  the  sunshine  in  the  afternoon,  and  even 
then  a  holly  bush  shut  off  the  light  from  the  back  of  it. 
She  had,  therefore,  to  choose  for  the  front  of  her  border 
plants  that  did  not  want  a  great  deal  of  sunshine,  and  the 
back  of  it  among  the  shrubs  she  filled  with  those  that 
could  do  without  any.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  a 
beautiful  garden  in  shade  so  long  as  there  are  no  trees 
overhead  and  plenty  of  air  and  good  soil.  And  this 
garden  was  quite  a  big  one,  to  make  up  for  its  sunlessness. 

At  the  back  of  the  bed,  in  the  shady  parts,  Betty  very 
wisely  planted  some  ferns  as  well  as  flowers.  A  tall  Royal 
fern  (Osmundd)  flourished  for  her  and  raised  its  graceful 
fronds  beside  a  host  of  foxgloves,  purple  and  white,  and 
in  front  of  it  were  blue  Michaelmas  daisies,  for  autumn. 
The  common  polypody  and  the  shining  leaves  of  the 
"Hart's  Tongue  Fern"  were  behind  a  bed  of  "Lily  of 
the  Valley  "  that  covered  quite  several  feet  of  ground.  And 
there  was  the  delicate  little  oak-fern  that  loses  its  leaves 

in  winter. 
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At  one  end  the  evergreen  periwinkle  (Vinca  minor, 
Plate  XXII.)  stretched  a  carpet  of  deep  green  forward  to 
the  front  of  the  border.  Early  snowdrops,  and  crocuses, 
gold  and  purple,  pushed  their  spikes  through  its  low  foliage 
in  early  spring,  and  spread  it  with  jewels  of  colour.  And 
its  flowers,  little  wheels  of  soft  blue  with  twisted  petals  as 
if  they  had  been  formed  in  a  tiny  whirlwind,  came  out 
to  blend  with  the  blue  of  a  drift  of  wild  hyacinths  that 
bloomed  beside  them  in  May. 

When  the  hyacinths  were  over,  a  pillar  of  sweet  peas 
rose  in  front  of  them  far  enough  forward  in  the  bed  to 
get  all  the  afternoon  sun.  These  were  sown  in  May,  for 
Betty  wanted  the  flowers  to  last  well  into  autumn. 

In  front  of  the  foxgloves  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed  was  given  to  lilies.  A  "Madonna  Lily" 
had  for  a  near  neighbour  a  clump  of  tall,  blue,  bell-flowers 
(Campanula  persidjolia\  a  group  of  Martagon  lilies  was 
beside  it,  and  between  them  and  the  blue  Michaelmas 
daisies  a  "  Tiger  Lily  "  bloomed  in  late  summer. 

A  clump  of  blue  German  iris,  and  beside  it  a  paler  one, 
had  places  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  border,  and  in  front 
of  these  blue  and  white  harebells  (Campanula  carpaticd), 
violets,  and  a  fine  plant  of  yellow  violas.  Near  these  and 
in  front  of  the  lilies  were  columbines,  blue  and  yellow. 

"Solomon's  Seal"  (Plate  XXII.)  grew  near  the  back  of 
the  bed.  It  is  a  reliable  plant  for  a  sunless  place,  and 
quite  pretty.  Its  stems  bend  over,  with  handsome  leaves 
spreading  out  from  them,  and  pretty  creamy-white  bells 
hanging  from  the  under  side.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
grows  about  two  feet  high.  In  good  moist  soil  its  creeping 
roots  spread  fast. 
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There  are  not  many  annuals  that  will  grow  in  shade, 
but  Eschscholtzia^  the  Californian  poppy,  will  do  well.  Its 
bright  flowers  are  valuable  at  the  end  of  summer,  and  so 
a  late  sowing  may  be  made  in  April  or  May.  It  has  silky 
petals  of  bright  orange  or  lemon-yellow,  red  or  white,  and 
is  very  hardy.  It  should  be  thinned  hard,  as  each  well- 
grown  plant  will  cover  a  couple  of  feet.  Betty  had  a 
clump  of  orange-coloured  ones  in  front  of  her  border  to 
contrast  with  her  starworts  in  September. 

She  was  anxious  to  grow  Christmas  roses,  and  the  position 
of  her  garden  was  suitable ;  but  the  soil,  although  it  was 
good,  was  not  the  rich  soil  that  they  like.  So  one  autumn 
she  dug  out  a  big  hole,  about  two  feet  square  and  twice 
her  spade's  depth,  and  the  hole  was  filled  for  her  with  a 
mixture  of  the  soil  and  lots  of  old  manure.  In  that  she 
put  a  plant,  and  it  made  itself  at  home,  and  in  its  own 
good  time  bloomed  freely. 
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(PLATE  XXX.) 

A  GNES  began  gardening  in  an  accidental  sort  of  way. 
A  tiny  stream  wandered  through  a  corner  of  her 
father's  garden,  its  quiet,  grassy  banks  neglected  by  every 
one  but  herself.  A  little  path  overgrown  with  weeds  ran 
down  the  bank  with  flat  stones  for  steps  at  the  bottom 
where  the  ground  was  damp.  Rambling  far  from  home  one 
day  in  spring  she  came  with  delight  upon  a  big  clump  of 
MARSH-MARIGOLDS  growing  far  down  the  stream,  and 
thought  with  grief  that  by  her  own  bit  of  the  bank  at 
home  there  were  none.  She  brought  an  older  brother  to 
the  place,  and  with  a  spade  they  lifted  the  marigold  with 
all  the  earth  that  contained  its  roots,  brought  it  home  in 
a  basket,  and  planted  it  in  the  soft,  wet  ground  beside 
her  little  stone  steps,  where  it  was  very  happy  (Plates 
XXX.,  XIX.). 

After  that,  of  course,  she  began  to  want  more  flowers,  and 
the  water-loving  kind  of  forget-me-not  and  buttercup  were 
soon  planted  near  the  marigolds.  Then  she  began  to  add 
garden  flowers,  and  very  soon  got  help  from  older  and 
stronger  people.  The  grown-up  gardener  removed  some 
turf  and  dug  up  the  soil,  making  the  bank  firm  with  a  few 
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large  stones  set  into  the  soil,  and  Agnes  began  in  real 
earnest  to  make  her  garden.  Along  the  edge  of  the  stream 
she  planted  things  that  love  water,  and  about  the  steps, 
instead  of  the  weeds  that  had  been  there,  small  rockery 
flowers;  and,  as  the  path  rose  away  from  the  stream  she 
planted  other  flowers  beside  it. 

Myosotis  palustris  is  the  name  of  the  kind  of  forget-me- 
not  that  likes  a  wet  home  and  creeps  along  beside  ponds 
and  streams,  flowering  in  spring  and  through  most  of  the 
summer.  The  best  kind  for  the  ordinary  sunny  garden-bed 
is  called  Myosotis  dissitiflora^  and  flowers  from  February  or 
March  on  (Plates  XXX.,  XIX.). 

Another  moisture-loving  creeper  is  "  Creeping  Jenny,"  or 
Moneywort  (Lysimachia\  that  has  long,  trailing  shoots  of 
bright  yellow  flowers.  Its  tall  cousin,  "  Loosestrife,"  stands 
erect,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  white  flowers  in  late 
summer. 

Another  tall  flower  for  late  summer,  that  likes  moisture, 
is  "Rudbeckia."  It  is  like  a  small  single  sunflower,  but 
with  its  centre  standing  up — a  little  fat,  brown  cushion. 
Some  kinds  do  well  in  the  mixed  border. 

The  GLOBE  FLOWER  (Trollius)  is  like  a  big  double 
buttercup,  and  may  be  either  of  the  buttercup  yellow,  paler, 
or  deep  orange-yellow.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  does  very 
well  in  mixed  borders,  if  it  has  deep  earth  and  moisture. 
But  because  it  cannot  bear  drought  it  likes  a  shady  place 
best,  unless  it  can  actually  get  its  toes  down  to  water.  Its 
height  is  about  two  feet,  and  it  flowers  in  May  and  June 

(Plate  XIII.). 

A  little  like  the  buttercup,  too,  are  BACHELOR'S  BUTTONS 
(Ranunculus\  tight  little  double  button-like  flowers  of  bright 
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yellow ;  the  white  kind  is  called  "  Fair  Maids  of  France.' 
These  grow  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  flower  in 
summer.  Both  are  good  for  a  shady  or  moist  garden 
border. 

There  are  lovely  IRISES,  two  large  families  of  them,  that 
like  a  damp  home.  Iris  sibirica  should  at  least  have  soil 
that  holds  moisture.  It  grows  to  two  or  three  feet,  with  blue 
and  white  flowers,  and  is  very  hardy. 

The  "Japanese  Iris"  (called  also  Kcempferi)  grows  in 
any  soil  that  is  moist,  and  it  likes  to  send  down  its  roots 
to  water,  although  it  should  have  lots  of  sunshine.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  and  there  are  many  varieties  of 
colour.  It  should  be  left  undisturbed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; when  it  is  necessary  to  move  it,  do  so  in  early 
spring.  It  will  probably  not  flower  till  the  following 
year. 

Agnes  gradually  collected  these  and  other  flowers,  and 
she  planted  the  banks  freely  with  primroses,  bluebells,  and 
daffodils. 

Then  once  there  came  heavy  rains,  so  heavy  that  Agnes 
was  kept  in  the  house  for  two  whole  days.  When  she  went 
back  to  her  garden  what  was  her  consternation  to  find  that 
the  stream  was  full,  and,  rushing  down,  had  swept  away 
some  of  the  little  plants  from  her  pretty  garden  !  She  was 
very  much  disheartened.  But  when  the  water  went  dawn 
again,  with  her  brother's  help  she  set  about  building  a  little 
breakwater  to  prevent  such  a  thing  from  happening  again. 
They  collected  big  stones,  as  big  as  they  could  carry, 
and  made  a  promontory  above  the  garden,  placing  the 
stones  very  firmly  on  the  top  of  one  another,  so  that  the 
water  could  not  push  them  down.  And  they  packed  wet 
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earth  in  the  holes  between,  which  dried  and  helped  to  hold 
them  together,  and  they  built  them  firmly  to  the  bank. 
The  breakwater  only  jutted  out  a  little  more  than  a  foot, 
sloping  downstream  a  little,  but  that  was  quite  enough  to 
break  the  force  of  the  water,  and  the  garden  was  never  run 
away  with  again. 


CHILDREN'S  GARDENS 

(PLATE  XXXI.) 

TN   anything   but   a   very  small   garden  you  will  find  it 

interesting  to   have   of  one  family   of  plants   several 

different   varieties.      And   it   will   give   you   some   general 

knowledge  of  the  ways  of  that   whole  family,  so  that  no 

member  of  it  will  be  quite  unfamiliar  to  you. 

For  instance,  one  young  gardener  chose  to  have  lilies 
and  campanulas  in  his  garden,  and  over  three  or  four  years 
he  collected  several  kinds  of  each.  His  lilies  were  a 
clump  of  Madonna  lilies ;  Lilium  testaccum^  the  apricot- 
coloured  tall  one;  near  the  front  of  his  border  was  the 
"Dwarf  Lily,"  Elegans;  he  had  a  small  bed  of  "Lily  of 
the  Valley,"  and  the  "  Tiger  Lily "  for  late  summer.  His 
garden  was  a  border  beside  a  west  wall,  and  at  the  back 
of  it  were  the  tall  lilies,  with  the  blue  Campanula  persici- 
folia  near  the  Queen.  A  white  Carpatica  campanula  was 
neighbour  to  the  dwarf  orange-coloured  lily,  and  Campanula 
ccespitosa  was  right  in  the  front  of  the  border.  Beside  the 
Testaceum  was  the  "Tiger  Lily,"  blooming  later  with  a 
Japanese  anemone,  and  at  their  feet  were  mignonette  and 
Californian  poppies  (Eschscholtzid).  On  the  wall  behind 

them  was  a  winter-flowering  jasmine. 
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Along  the  wall,  a  little  away  from  these  lilies,  was  a  red 
climbing  rose.  In  front  of  it,  and  behind  his  "  Lily  of  the 
Valley,"  this  gardener  grew  one  year  the  biennial  evening 
primrose,  another  year  Canterbury  bells.  Primroses, 
columbines,  and  starworts  were  the  other  perennials  of 
this  garden,  besides  daffodils  and  early  bulbs.  And  the 
edging  was  of  Iberis,  the  evergreen  candytuft,  which  he 
cut  back  into  neatness  after  its  flowering  season  was  over. 

His  sister  had  a  sunny  border,  and  in  it  she  had  several 
kinds  of  iris.  Near  the  wall,  where  grew  a  climbing  "  Aimee 
Vibert  Rose,"  were  the  tall  :Spanish  irises,  yellow  and 
bronze ;  in  front  of  them,  because  they  bloom  just  a  little 
later,  were  English  irises,  white  and  pale  blue.  In  front 
of  those,  pink  tulips  and  pheasant-eye  narcissus  had  flowered 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  later  Montbretia  bloomed  with 
"Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums."  On  one  side  of  this  bank 
of  gay  colours  was  a  Japanese  anemone  with  lavender  in 
front  of  it,  and  beside  it  starworts,  Ericoidcs  that  flower 
in  August  and  September,  and  Grandijlorus^  a  late-flowering 
one,  two  feet  high.  At  the  other  end  of  the  bed  were 
"  Giant  Ox-eyes,"  with  purple  scabious  in  front,  and  beside 
them  a  yellow  button  chrysanthemum  trained  against  the 
wall.  In  front  of  the  chrysanthemum  was  the  German 
iris,  "  Madame  Chereau,"  and  at  the  front  of  the  border 
the  winter-flowering  iris,  Stylosa.  Here  and  there  were 
groups  of  small  spring  flowers,  and  the  edging  was  of 
white  pinks. 

Perhaps  yours  is  a  much  smaller  garden  than  those, 
and  has  only  room  for  a  few  of  those  flowers ;  then  in 
making  your  choice  leave  out  the  tallest  ones.  You  might 
have  a  stone  edging  in  front  with  big  stones  set  into  the 
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earth,  and  plant  little  saxifrages  and  stonecrops  among 
them.  Of  bulbs  you  might  have  crocuses  in  the  centre, 
with  forget-me-not  on  one  side,  and  yellow  Alyssum  or  purple 
Aubrietia  on  the  other,  and  behind  those  white  Roman 
hyacinths ;  near  the  centre  of  the  bed  might  be  a  group 
of  daffodils ;  in  the  centre  against  the  wall  perhaps  a  big 
Michaelmas  daisy,  and  other  perennials  might  be  on  one 
side  of  it,  a  Florentine  iris  with  the  dwarf  iris,  Pumila^  in 
front  of  that,  and  at  the  end  of  the  bed,  Iceland  poppies. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Michaelmas  daisy  you  might  have 
perennial  chrysanthemums,  a  single  daisy-like  one  for  early 
summer,  and  a  Japanese  one  for  autumn,  and  in  front  of 
those,  columbines  behind  the  Alyssum.  Beside  the  daffodils, 
in  the  centre,  white  scabious  with  blue  veronica  in  front 
of  it,  and  where  your  early  bulbs  flowered  annuals  will 
take  their  place  in  late  summer. 

Or  another  plan  would  give  a  "  Madonna  Lily "  the 
centre  of  the  bed,  with  a  "Tiger  Lily"  on  one  side  and 
a  starwort  on  the  other.  In  front  of  it  Lilium  elegans 
between  Carpatica  and  a  clump  of  daffodils,  in  front  of 
the  starwort  small  snapdragons,  and  in  front  of  the  "  Tiger 
Lily"  a  small  Montbretia.  At  the  front  of  the  border 
polyanthus  or  primroses  might  be  flanked  with  small 
bulbs  in  spring,  and  in  autumn  their  green  leaves  set 
between  nigella,  or  rocket  candytuft,  or  nasturtiums. 
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THE   GARDEN'S    ENEMIES 

rnPHIS  is  a  very  sad  chapter,  so  it  comes  last  ;  but  it  is  a 
very  important  one,  for  those  lucky  people  are  few 
who  can  keep  a  garden  beautiful  without  directly  taking 
arms  against  the  garden's  enemies.  Strange  things  happen, 
and  one's  best  hopes  are  blighted  all  unaccountably  and 
unavoidably,  unless  one  has  some  of  the  disagreeable 
knowledge  of  the  forces  that  work  against  success. 

You  have  learnt  some  of  the  schemes  of  defence  against 
sparrows  and  slugs,  which  are  very  persistent  marauders. 
Sparrows  are  everywhere,  perhaps  specially  numerous  in 
suburban  gardens.  Slugs  and  snails  love  damp  soil  best. 
There  is  a  pretty  flower,  "St.  John's  Wort,"  that  this 
writer  can  think  of  only  with  a  shudder,  for  in  a  neglected 
garden  she  once  came  into  possession  of  in  Oxford,  she 
found  a  patch  of  it  that  seemed  to  harbour  a  snail  under 
every  leaf!  Disheartening  processions  came  out  on  warm, 
wet  evenings,  and  there  was  a  constant::  stream  of*,  them 
across  the  lawn  until  darkness  hid  the  3u§&id  sight.  That 
is,  of  course,  the  time  to  collect  them,  in  th£"  «ivrtzijng  when- 
they  prowl  around.  A  pair  of  tongs  from  a  chocolate,  box- 
will  make  the  lifting  of  them  as  little  disagreeable'  as  may 
be.  Collect  them  in  a  bucket  and  pour  boiling'  water  'over  • 
them.  Water  that  is  really  boiling  is  sudden  death,  and  it 
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is  the  most  merciful  way  of  putting  out  of  existence  many 
of  the  creatures  that  must  go  if  your  flowers  are  to  live. 
Your  garden  need  not  afford  a  shelter  for  slugs  and  snails  if 
it  is  kept  clean  and  tidy ;  and  if  they  find  when  they  do 
come  that  there  is  a  thick  ring  of  soot,  or  salt,  or  lime  round 
all  the  tender  young  shoots  and  seedlings  they  want,  they 
can  do  little  harm.  But  the  slimy  track  they  leave  is  very 
unsightly  and  leaves  a  blight  on  everything  they  pass  over, 
so  they  should  be  sternly  discouraged. 

If  earwigs  haunt  your  hollyhocks  or  chrysanthemums,  trap 
them  by  taking  a  small  flower-pot  with  a  tuft  of  dry  moss  or 
hay  in  it,  and  turning  it  upside  down  on  the  end  of  a  stick 
stuck  in  the  ground  beside  the  plant.  Earwigs  like  to  hide 
in  dark  places  such  as  that  gives  them,  and  the  pot  may  be 
emptied  into  boiling  water. 

The  Daddy-long-legs  and  some  other  insects  lay  their 
eggs  in  turf  and  soil,  and  when  the  grubs  come  out  they 
live  underground  for  a  time  and  do  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  the  roots  of  plants.  Sometimes  you  will  find  a  plant 
eaten  round  just  at  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  by  removing  the 
soil  with  a  stick  you  may  find  the  grub,  a  tough-skinned 
black  thing  an  inch  or  so  long.  You  may  attract  them  by 
laying  fresh  slices  of  potato  or  carrot  an  inch  under  the 
ground.  And  wood-lice  may  be  collected  in  the  same  way 
if  ih^y ', frequent  your  garden.  Or  if  a  flat  stone  or  tile  is 
laid  on  ',lhft  ground  with  the  bait  under  it,  they  will  hide 
there:  by  day  after  their  midnight  raids. 
,  Por.atoeSj  again,  just  buried  under  the  soil,  are  an 
excellent  trap  for  wireworms.  These  are  hard,  yellow-brown 
creatures  about  an  inch  long,  with  six  little  feet  in  front 
— the  early  stage  of  a  kind  of  beetle.  If  the  ground  is  well 
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dug  and  kept  open  you  will  not  have  trouble  with  them 
but  ground  that  has  just  been  made  into  a  garden  often  has 
a  lot  of  them.     Turn  over  the  soil  where  possible,  and  keep 
it  open,  that  the  kindly  ministrations  of  the  robin  may  show 
you  that  he  is  your  best  friend  in  the  matter. 

If  you  see  any  greenfly  (Aphis}  on  your  rose  trees,  waste 
no  time,  but  tackle  the  question  at  once ;  if  you  leave  them 
there  for  a  week  or  two  you  will  find  all  the  young  shoots 
covered  with  them.  They  are  tiny  green  things  that  suck 
the  sap  out  of  the  stems,  so  that  the  tree  cannot  grow 
healthily.  Cold  water  thrown  on  them  with  force  from  a 
garden-syringe  for  a  few  evenings  may  be  enough.  In 
using  the  syringe  see  that  each  shoot  is  cleaned  all  round, 
and  the  leaves  washed  below  as  well  as  above,  and  do  not 
be  content  while  a  single  fly  remains.  If  water  is  not 
enough,  you  must  wash  them  with  something  they  will 
dislike  still  more.  Take  a  couple  of  ounces  of  strong 
tobacco  and  two  big  spoonfuls  of  soft  soap  and  stir  these  in 
a  bucket  of  hot  water.  When  the  mixture  gets  cool  syringe 
the  roses  very  thoroughly  with  it,  in  the  evening ;  then 
next  evening  wash  them  as  thoroughly  with  clean  cold  water, 
and  repeat  this  process  till  the  trees  are  clean. 

Rose  trees,  too,  sometimes  make  a  home  for  small 
caterpillars,  but  they  are  not  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  for 
they  lie  in  a  little  fluffy  bed  with  a  leaf  ifolded  over  tii2 
or  between  two  leaves.  So,  whenever  ylcu  see  two  lea 
sticking  together,  examine  them  at  once  #nd  rer/i<  >ve ;  the 
creature,  or  he  will  eat  a  little  bit  out  of  all  the  .lt?:ves'  cr»,  th^ 
stem,  and  then  through  the  petals  of  the  rose  itself 

To  help  you  in  your  battle  against  any  of  those 
marauders  there  are  friends  always  at  hand.  When  you 
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dig  and  open  up  the  soil,  birds  remove  wireworms  and 
grubs ;  thrushes  wage  constant  war  on  snails ;  many  birds 
feed  their  young  on  caterpillars  and  rid  your  plants  of  them, 
and  some  of  them  eat  greenfly.  Ladybirds  help  to  remove 
greenfly,  too,  and  so  does  the  kind  of  fly  that  hovers  over 
the  flowers  as  the  kestrel  hawk  hovers  over  a  field  when  he 
is  looking  for  mice.  Toads  are  very  friendly,  too,  and  good 
to  have  in  the  garden,  as  they  kill  quantities  of  wood-lice 
and  grubs. 

Weeds  are  powerful  enemies,  because  they  steal  nourish- 
ment from  the  garden  flowers,  wind  themselves  about  them, 
and  hold  them  back  and  try  to  grow  right  over  them 
and  smother  them.  They  shelter  insects  and  keep  the 
ground  damp  and  the  sunshine  out  of  it.  And  they  are 
very  untidy,  and  of  course  you  will  not  tolerate  them  in 
your  garden  at  all.  Where  there  is  room,  a  hoe  may  be 
used  for  weeds  that  root  near  the  surface.  Kinds  that 
send  down  deep  roots  must  be  lifted  with  a  pointed  trowel 
and  fingers.  And  fingers  only  can  remove  the  little  ones 
that  cling  about  the  new  shoots  of  your  perennials  in  spring, 
and  lodge  among  their  roots. 
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